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EDITORIAL NOTE 


OR 21 years the Bulletin of International News has been pro- 
B vigins information on the main developments in the field of 

international affairs, both by means of articles which have 
set out the facts, and by the publication of a short chronological 
summary of events in countries throughout the world. 

It is in the belief that the articles have justified themselves as a 
source of information for readers wishing to acquaint themselves 
with the historical background of major events, and with the main 
considerations to be borne in mind in forming a judgment on 
them, that the Institute has decided to issue these articles in a form 
which will make them available to a wider public. The appearance 
of The World Today is the result. 

The reference material published in the Bulletin, including the 
chronological summary and accounts of documents and speeches, 
will henceforth be issued separately twice a month as a Supple- 
ment to The World Today, under the title: Chronology of Inter- 
national Events and Documents. 'The publication days will be the 
second and last Friday in each month, and the first issue will 
appear on July 13. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH 


HE visit of the Viceroy of India, Lord Wavell, to London was 

the outstanding event in Indian affairs this summer. By the 

middle of June simultaneous pronouncements were made in 
London and in Simla, designed to break the deadlock which had pre- 
vailed since the failure of the Cripps’ Mission in March, 1942. The 
substance of the new proposal was that the Government of India 
should be entirely Indianized, this implying the vital transfer from 
British to Indian hands of the Departments of Finance and Home 
Affairs. Read in connection with Mr. Amery’s statement in the 
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House of Commons on June 14 that “‘no limit is set to Indian 
freedom to decide her own destiny”, the policy of 1945 represents 
a promising and definite crystallization of the undertakings 
inherent in the original Cripps’ proposals. 

In consequence, they have commanded wide assent outside 
India; but they have encountered some of the old and hitherto in- 
surmountable obstacles in India itself. When the Viceroy invited 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah to discuss these proposals with him, 
the reluctance of both men was due to the fact that their parties 
were still manceuvring for position, and therefore they at first 
hesitated to commit themselves. One of the principal obstacles to 
the Congress Party’s acceptance was the theory that they represent 
the Indian nation and that therefore the proposal to allot to them 
mere parity of representation with the Muslim League in the new 
Government was based upon a false reading of the relative strength 
of the different elements in Indian politics. None the less many 
realistic members, both of the Muslim League and of the Congress, 
realized that to refuse the Viceroy’s invitation was to put them- 
selves in the wrong, and by June 24 they had agreed to attend a 
Conference which opened the next day. 

* * . 

Recent visits of Indian industrialists to Great Britain and 
Australia have again drawn attention to the important issues raised 
by proposals to raise the Indian standard of living by rapid indus- 
trialization on the largest scale. These proposals have been pre- 
sented in the most thoroughgoing and far-reaching way in the 
Bombay Plan, but the Government has also indicated its intention 
of preparing for some steps in a similar direction. 

In the widely varying conditions of different regions, the 
priority to be accorded to political and economic factors is natur- 
ally not uniform. In relation to many of the so-called “backward”’ 
areas, the view has recently gained ground that economic develop- 
ment is the primary essential, and that, if this can be assured, 
political progress can safely be left till a tater date. The sponsors 
of the Bombay Plan, however, argue that its implementation would 
demand such drastic and rapid changes in the social life and habits 
of many important sections of the population of India that only a 
Government in which the whole of the people had confidence; in 
other words, a purely Indian Government, would have any chance 
of successfully carrying it through. In their view political progress 
is in this case an essential condition for economic development, 
while there is also some hope that experience of co-operation in the 
economic field might smooth out some of the communal jealou- 
sies and rivalries which make the political picture so tangled and 
intractable. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 3 


Whatever the merits or demerits of the Bombay Plan as a whole, 
any attempt to finance the capital outlay involved mainly from 
Indian sources would place upon the Indian people a heavy 
burden of “forced saving’, and this, as the Russian analogy 
suggests, would demand a grim austerity, for which an outside 
authority might well hesitate to take the responsibility. It is 
scarcely surprising that some sections of Indian opinion appear 
to be not entirely happy about the further belt-tightening which 
they would thus be asked to accept. 

* + * 

Election pressure on the space in British newspapers has 
tended to crowd out some news items from abroad, among which 
are accounts of the popular reaction in France to events in Syria. 
Broadly speaking, the French public is imbued with three main 
convictions on the subject. The first and most widespread is that 
Britain wishes France no good in the Levant. This belief is based 
on many long-standing jealousies. French allegations against 
British representatives there are believed even by Frenchmen who 
do not agree with the French Government’s present policy. 
There is little knowledge of the shortcomings of French personnel, 
and therefore no comprehension of Mr. Churchill’s statement 
that it is best not to bicker about the past. 

A second nation-wide conviction is that General de Gaulle’s 
proposal for a five Power conference was reasonable, and that 
Britain was intransigent to turn it down. Mr. Churchill’s explana- 
tion that it would “cause delay and require careful consideration 
on many grounds” has not been publicized. Nor has the connexion 

obvious to anyone who knows the post-war Middle East — 
between disturbances in any one Arab capital and security along 
the lines of communication to the Far East war. 

The third conviction — prevalent especially among the Radi- 
cals, Socialists, and ex-resistance groups — is that the importance 
of Anglo-French relations outweighs any quarrel over Syria. 
There was touching proof of this fact in the resolution, passed by a 
large majority, whereby on June 19 the Consultative Assembly 
wound up its debate on Syria. This resolution, which pressed for 
consideration of a British proposal on Syria in “‘a spirit of confident 
friendship”’, and for a new effort towards a Franco-British treaty 
of alliance, presented something of a contrast to the less warm 

tatements by Government spokesmen that had preceded it. 

The Assembly debate in question was also noteworthy for 
presenting the Syrian crisis from a new angle. For almost the 
first time, a French audience heard suggestions that the whole of 
the recent trouble in Damascus could not reasonably be ascribed 

“British influence”, and that French policy must also be to 
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blame. M. Pierre Cot upbraided General de Gauile for “trying 
to win by force what should, in the modern world be won by 
goodwill”. Madame Braun of Front National questioned whether 
the Government had been wise to leave so many Vichy officials 
in responsible posts in Syria. In the same week M. Leon Jouhaux, 
speaking on the radio from London, pointed out that though some 
British officials might be at fault, the same must undoubtedly 
apply also to French military personnel. He might with reason 
have extended this criticism to cover civilians; the grudges borne 
by Syrians against their French protectors are as great on the 
score of financial as of military policy. Particularly do they resent 
the system whereby the French investor saw a 6 to 8 per cent 
return on his money guaranteed out of the intéréts communs — 
a fund maintained out of taxation. Facts such as these are not 
known to the French public, which accordingly does not 
understand why it is that France’s sentimental link with Syria 
has worn so thin that even the Christian Lebanon is today anxious 
to dispense with the protection of its oldest friend in the West. 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 
IN FRANCE 


N April 29 and May 13 France held the first elections since 
her liberation; indeed, the first elections since the outbreak 
of war. They were the municipal elections in which some 
35,000 of France’s 38,000 communes took part.' Before attempting 


the task of sorting out the different parties and policies and of 


trying to measure the significance of these elections, it is perhaps 
worth while to recall briefly the circumstances in which they took 
place and some of the misgivings which the French felt about 
them. Up to a short time ago there was considerable doubt in 
many circles as to the desirability both of holding elections at this 
time and of holding these particular elections if national elections 
could not be held first. There was also considerable doubt as to 
the likelihood of their actually taking place. The return of large 
numbers of prisoners of war and deported workers was felt to 
constitute a strong argument in favour of postponement, particu- 
larly as the inclusion of women in the electorate would mean, in 
the absence of the prisoners’ and deported workers’ votes, a 
majority of female voters. The Left, in particular, was somewhat 


1 Elections were not held in the Atlantic pockets, until recently held by 
Germany, or in the three Departments of Alsace and Lorraine. In the Vosges 
and a few communes of Puy-de-Déme they were to be held at a later date. 
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apprehensive regarding the women’s vote, fearing a strong increase 
in the strength of the Catholic parties. On the other hand, the 
presence of a number of new groups whose representatives were 
playing important parts in public affairs but whose following in 
the country was unknown, constituted a strong argument for 
some consultation of public opinion as soon as possible. Many 
pcople felt that, whereas it was clearly impossible to hold a General 
Election beiv.s the mass of the prisoners and deportees had 
returned, there was v.ry much less objection to holding municipal 
elections — particularly provisional ones — and that these would 
give some indication of the political constellation without com- 
mitting the country too far at this juncture. There were, in 
addition, strong reasons for holding them in order to get local 
administration on to a more stable and permanent footing, and to 
settle once and for all the relations between local Liberation 
Committees and the Municipal Councils which had been recon- 
stituted provisionally since the liberation. 

The difficulty was to decide whether municipal elections held 
in these circumstances would achieve the desired object. If they 
were, in fact, regarded by both Government and parties as a kind 
of substitute General Election, then they would be, in the opinion 
of many, inefficient as municipal elections, in which local and 
national issues are mingled. And, for that very reason, they would 
be inaccurate pointers to the state of public opinion on national 
ssues. On the whole, however, the predominant feeling was that, 
if it was possible to have some democratically expressed opinion, 
however incomplete, this was preferable to none at all. 

Another difficulty was to decide on the most suitable system. 
Was it to be proportional representation, or the system of two 
ballots? The former would, it was generally thought, encourage 
voting for ideas rather than persons and might therefore make for 
some reduction in the confusing number of groups and parties. 
The latter, while permitting of a more accurate measurement of 
opinion, would, at the same time, make for more stable majorities 
by permitting the formation of coalitions between like-minded 
groups at the second ballot. This was the system finally chosen 
for all but the 20 arrondissements of Paris. Paris was divided into 
6 sectors, and the go municipal councillors were elected by pro- 
portional representation on April 29. The electoral campaign 
opened officially on April 14. Owing to the paper shortage the 
lifferent parties were strictly rationed, each list being allowed to 
have only one large and two small free posters, while pamphlets 
and circulars were forbidden. 

These were by no means the only difficulties. The different 
parties were not agreed on the best means of presenting their case. 
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Should the “resistance” movements, for example, emphasize their 
special contribution, and at the same time their solidarity, by 
drawing up lists in common? Or should each movement stand 
separately on its own merits at the first ballot and form a coalition 
only for the second? The Communists and the National Front 
were in favour of the former procedure, the Socialists and the 
National Liberation Movement (or the majority section of it) of 
the latter. Another question was how far the programmes of the 
different organizations should be drawn up in terms of national 
and how far in terms of lecal policy. In practice, the Socialists 
alone issued a strictly municipal programme. The Communists 
made no general declaration of policy, while the Radicals and 
Alliance Démocratique and the united resistance movements in 
the Paris region discussed the issues in almost exclusively national 
terms. Whichever may have been the more desirable approach 
there is no doubt that, for all parties, the political aspect dominated 
the purely local. The thesis that local administration is a non- 
party matter or that it can or should be divorced from politics has, 
in any case, few supperters among the Left, which has always 
maintained that local administration cannot avoid raising issues of 
general political principle. 

A practical complication arose when a number of former 
Deputies and Senators, who had voted for Pétain in 1940 and were 
therefore ineligible,t expressed their intention of presenting 
themselves as candidates, on the ground that they were responsible 
only to the electorate and could therefore be excluded from 
public life only by a decision of the electorate. 

This is, in brief, the somewhat confused background against 
which the electorate chose its representatives from six pre-war 
parties,? some 16 resistance organizations, and an indefinite 
number of ad hoc groupings representing coalitions of different 
personalities or interests, or sometimes merely the policy of a 
single personality. Their precise political complexion was some- 
times difficult, and at other times impossible, to identify from the 
label and, indeed, it is doubtful whether many of them had any 
defined policy at all. In Paris, which elected 90 municipal 
councillors, there were six parties, a coalition of resistance groups, 
two other resistance groups, and twelve groupings (most of whom 
had only one member elected) with labels that, on the face of it, 
meant little or nothing. The lists of the ‘Republican Front for 


1 By the Ordinance of April 21, 1944. A number of Deputies and Senators 
have now been exempted from its application. 

2 These were the Fédération Républicaine, Alliance Démocratique, Radical, 
Socialists, Communists, and the M.R.P. The last-mentioned, although of recent 
creation, embodies the policies of the pre-war Popular Democratic and Young 
Republic parties. 
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National and Democratic Action’, of ‘‘Democratic and Social 
Action”, of “National Reconciliation”, for example, are easily 
identifiable when associated respectively with the personalities of 
Senator Fleurot, M. Bétolaud, and Senator Fiancette.: Without 
that knowledge, the inexperienced elector would have a great deal 
of difficulty in deciding exactly what they stood for. Throughout 
the country there were numerous cases of alliances between 
groups and parties, sometimes with one predominating, sometimes 
with no particular tendency more outstanding than any other. 
A group whose policy is described as the “Defence of Municipal 
Interests’ is impossible to classify without accurate local know- 
ledge of the issues and personalities involved. And there were 
many cases of similar coalitions, sometimes describing themselves 
as “‘resisters’’, sometimes as “‘left-wing resisters”, sometimes with 
non-committal titles such as those quoted above. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the final results should include 15 per cent 
whose political complexion the Ministry of the Interior is unable 
to identify. 

The political confusion is, in fact, much greater than mere 
statistics can indicate. In one Department, for example, out of a 
total of 335 communes, all but two have a majority described 
simply as “‘résistants de gauche”. In another, 153 seats out of 
642 have been won by representatives with no political affiliations. 
In one commune the Municipal Council will consist of 2 Commun- 
ists, 2 Socialists, 2 Radicals, 2 M.R.P. (Progressive Catholics), and 
16. classed as “indeterminate”. In some places Socialists have 
combined at the second ballot with the’ M.R.P.* to defeat the 
Communists; in other cases Socialists and Communists have 
united to defeat right-wing, moderate, and M.R.P. candidates. 
Even in the urban areas, where political divisions are, in general, 
more clear-cut than in the rural areas, it is often difficult to sort 
out the exact complexion of the majority. Almost every permuta- 
tion can be found, often within the same Department. In the 
suburban communes of the Department of the Seine, for example, 
Levallois, long known as a Communist stronghold, returned 36 
members of U.P.R.A. (the Union Patriotique Républicaine Anti- 
fasciste, the Communist party, either alone or in coalition). In 
Le Bourget all 23 seats went, at the first ballot, to a coalition 
which included Communists, the Prisoners of War Movement, 
the Radicals, and the M.R.P.; in Chateau-Malabry a coalition of 


‘Senator Fleurot is a Radical, M. Bétolaud represents the Alliance Démo- 
ratique on the Paris Municipal Council, and Senator Fiancette represents the 
views of those parliamentarians who voted for Pétain. 
*M.R.P. (Mouvement Républicain Populaire); O.C.M. (Organisation Civile 
et Militaire); C.D.L.R. (Ceux de la Résistance); M.L.N. (Mouvement de 
Libération Nationale). All these are non-Communist organizations. 
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Socialists, Communists, and M.R.P. carried all 23 seats at the 
first ballot, while, in Asniéres, Socialists and M.R.P. defeated the 
Communists at the second ballot. After the first ballot the Com- 
munists issued a statement, refusing to form coalitions with the 
M.R.P. at the second ballot, on the ground that the latter owed 
much of its success at the first ballot to the support of reactionary 
elements. In fact, there are examples of alliances both of M.R.P. 
and Communists or Socialists and of M.R.P. and more right-wing 
elements.* In Pré-Saint-Gervais all 27 seats went at the first 
ballot to a coalition of Socialists, Communists, the Liberation 
movement and O.C.M., while at Fontenay-sous-Bois the Com- 
munist U.P.R.A. won all 30 seats at the second ballot against an 
opposition composed of Socialists, Radicals, M.L.N., and O.C.M. 
In Paris proper the resistance movements C.D.L.R., MLN. , and 
O.C.M. drew up common lists; in the suburbs, one or other was 
often allied with parties that they were opposing in Paris. O.C.M. 
and Libération-Nord, which have officially united to form the 
Union Travailliste, maintained separate candidates. * 

Similar conditions prevailed in most of the large towns. In 
Nice the majority goes to a coalition of Socialists, M.R.P., and 
M.L.N.; in Toulouse, Marseilles, and Rheims to a coalition of 
Socialists and Communists; in the West, the traditional coalitions 
between Radicals and Socialists were often revived. In some 
towns Radicals and Socialists opposed each other. In some areas 
Vichy supporters were elected, in spite of the fact that they were 
technically ineligible. Thus, in the Landes a former Senator, 
M. Milliés-Lacroix, was elected; in Brittany another ex-Senator, 
M. Boivin-Champéaux, was returned, although he not only voted 
for Pétain but reported on the project on behalf of the Senate.* 
Other “‘ineligibles” elected include the former Deputies 
M. de Clermont-Tonnerre, the duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, and 
M. Duboys-Frenay, and the former Senator Paul Bénazet. 

It may, of course, be argued that this kind of thing happens in 
all local elections, where personalities inevitably play a more 
important part than in national elections; that all kinds of local 
compromises and agreements are to be expected, and that groups 
to “defend municipal interests’ or with similar, politically 
meaningless, labels are merely the French counterparts of the 
Ratepayers’ Associations familiar in all English local elections. 
The trouble is that these are not ordinary local elections. Com- 
parisons and contrasts with previous local elections may, therefore, 

1 In Pierrefitte all 27 seats were won by a coalition of Communists, Socialists, 
M.R.P., and C.G.T. In Noisy-le-Sec M.R.P. formed a coalition with the Right. 
In Montrouge M.R.P. and O.C.M. opposed the Communists. 

2 Senator Boivin-Champeaux was in fact elected for a small village (Pierrefitte- 
en-Ange) in Calvados, receiving 67 out of the 99 votes cast. 
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be without any real relevance. In 1935 the French electorate 
knew that there was to be a General Election the following year. 
In 1945 the electorate did not know when it would be able to vote 
in a General Election, and it used what means it had to make 
known its political opinion at the present time. In a sense, there- 
fore, comparisons with the elections of 1936 are probably more 
illuminating, though, in the nature of the case, neither can con- 
stitute an exact parallel. 

Does this mean that no general conclusions can be drawn from 
these elections? The answer is both yes and no. In a sense, it is 
not necessary to make generalizations applicable to the country as 
a whole, since these elected representatives do not have to work 
together as members of a single assembly. It is not a source of 
confusion that one town should have a Socialist-Communist 
majority and another a Socialist-M.R.P. majority, and so on. In 
Paris the situation may be more complicated, as the 90 municipal 
councillors, together with 60 representatives from the suburban 
communes, form the General Council of the Seine. In practice, the 
fact that they are local and not national elections will tend to 
minimize the confusion. It is only when one tries to sum up the 
results in terms of an expression of political opinion that it becomes 
difficult to assess them statistically. 

There are, none the less, certain broad generalizations which 
can be made. The urban areas, for example, have definitely voted 
for the Left-wing parties and the resistance movements. An 
examination of the 1935 results in the fifteen towns (Paris and 
Strasburg being excluded) which have populations of over 100,000 
shows that 5 had Socialist and 3 Radical majorities, 5 had majori- 
ties composed of coalitions of Radicals and either “moderates” or 
independent Socialists, and 2 had a majority of “moderates”. 
Today, all but 3 are predominently Left, with either Socialist or 
Communist majorities. Lyons remains faithful to M. Herriot, 
and Rouen and Le Havre have “moderate” majorities. In the 
Paris region the success of the Communist party is considerably 

reater than most people anticipated. Whereas, in 1935, some 30 
Municipalities in the “red belt” of Seine-et-Oise were already 
Communist, a further 50 or so will now have a Communist 
majority. In the Seine, over 60 of the 80 suburban communes will 
have Communist majorities, as compared with 27 in 1935. In this 
region 40 per cent of the total votes cast went to the Communists 
ind their allies, under the U.P.R.A. label. 

[t is here that it is important not to forget the non-local aspect 
of the elections. For if, instead of comparing the results with the 
last local elections, we compare them with the 1936 General 
Election, the ‘“‘swing to the Left” seems much less pronounced. 
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Of the 21 suburban constituencies of the Department of the 
Seine, 17 returned Communist Deputies in 1936. Of the remain- 
ing 4, 2 were Socialists. Only for the middle-class suburbs of 
Neuilly and Vincennes were Right-wing Deputies returned. 

In the towns with a population of 4,000 or over and the chefs- 
lieux d’arrondissement, which number 957, the majority has 
quite clearly gone to the Left-wing parties and groups. The 
Right and Centre parties together have majorities in 110 communes 
only, as compared with 484* in 1935. The position of the Radicals 
is difficult to isolate owing to their inclusion in a number of 
coalitions with resistance movements as well as to their inclusion 
in a number of “indeterminate” groups. ‘To compare the votes 
cast for the Radical party, as such, in 1935 and 1945 is, in the 
circumstances, quite meaningless. Communists and Socialists, 
either separately or in coalition, have majorities in 458 communes 
as compared with 279 in 1935. In 686 communes there is a Left- 
wing majority; 137 communes have majorities which are unclassi- 
fied. The general outlines of the picture are, therefore, clear, even 
if it is difficult to express it in exact statistical terms.? 

These results apply, of course, to only 957 communes out of a 
total of some 35,000. But they are communes which, together, 
include practically half the population of France, and, moreover, 
urban communities, where political activity is greater than in the 
isolated rural communes. These results are, therefore, more indi- 
cative of general political opinion than the results for the rural 
areas. On the other hand, allowances must be made for the fact 
that the Left has always been stronger in the towns than in the 
countryside. 

What is not yet clear is the precise nature of the victory. There 
is an undoubted majority in the urban areas for the “Left”, for 
“resistance”. But what does that mean in terms of practical 
policy? All the parties and groups are officially “‘resistant’’; all 
have subscribed to the programme adopted in March, 1944 by the 
National Council of Resistance, and known as the Resistance 
Charter. If there is a clearly discernible difference between the 
Left and the Right in general regarding the rate at which this 
programme should be implemented, there are no apparent diver- 
gences between the different resistance movements and Left-wing 
parties on this point, and the statements put out by them at 
different moments are practically indistinguishable from each 
other. Many of the movements have come to a working agreement 
with each other or with the Socialist party, and the Socialist and 


1This figure includes the Independent Radicals among the Centre and 
Right, but excludes the M.R.P. 

2'The M.R.P., which has a majority in 24 communes, has been left out of 
account. Its predominating tendency is, however, undoubtedly Left. 
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Communist parties are at present working out the conditions in 
which they can unite. 

In terms of practical policy, all that can be said is that the 
majority has voted, and in no uncertain way, for the movements 
and parties that are in favour of more rather than less radical 
reform in the economic sphere, of a more drastic and more 
speedy purge of the remaining Vichy elements in the adminis- 
tration, and of a more vigorous Governmental policy to improve 
the food supply. Beyond that, generalization is difficult, and it 
may well be that many of the votes were not cast for anything 
more definite. The confusion among the electorate was great. 
[he women, who constituted 50 per cent or over, and the men 
under 30 were voting for the first time. One paper complained 
that never before had letters been received asking for advice as to 
how to vote. It is interesting, too, in this connection to note how 
many of the lists headed by prominent personalities were elected 
en bloc. 

The second ballot introduced relatively few changes. The 
coalitions were, in the main, along familiar lines, the Left-wing 
parties combining to defeat Conservative candidates or parties. 
The M.R.P., however, caused a certain complication. This group 
polled well at the first ballot, but failed to maintain its position at 
the second because of the fears of the Left that it contained 
reactionary elements and was liable to accept reactionary allies. 
Some commentators claimed to note a tendency on the part of the 
electors to counterbalance the results of the first ballot; that is, 
once the majority was assured, to elect, at the second ballot, 
representatives of a different political viewpoint as a kind of 
check. But this affirmation would be very difficult to prove. In 
general, the system of election, together with the number of 
parties, has often meant that the list which has won all the seats 
has only a small majority of votes. ‘The M.R.P. claims to have 
suffered particularly from this disproportion between votes and 
eats, and it is, of course, true that it would affect Centre parties 
more than others. Some of the examples are nevertheless striking. 
\t Asniéres the coalition of Socialists and M.R.P., which won all 
36 seats at the second ballot, had a majority of only a few hundred, 
out of a total.of 30,000 votes cast, over the defeated U.P.R.A. list, 
nd this kind of example could be multiplied many times over. 
(he strength of U.P.R.A. may, indeed, prove to be less than the 
results would seem to indicate, for it was a coalition of Communist 
nd resistant organizations, with no specific programme, held 
together only by fidelity to ‘Resistance’ and opposition to 

Fascism’”’. Many of the non-Communist elements will probably 
not remain for long in agreement with Communist party policy. 














12 THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS IN FRANCE 


In the rural communes the tendency, as in the towns, is for an 
increase in Socialist and Communist majorities at the expense of 
the Radicals or of the Right. Here again, exact statistical com- 
parisons are difficult to make, not only on account of the high 
percentage of “politically indeterminate’ majorities, but also 
because the 1935 figures are presumably based on elections in all 
of the 38,015 communes, whereas the present elections took place 
in only 35,307. But the general outline is reasonably clear. The 
Socialist party, which in 1935 had a majority in over 1,576 com- 
munes, now has a majority in 4,115 (of which 153 are urban). 
The Communists have majorities in 1413 (of which 171 are urban), 
as compared with 310 in 1935. The Radical party, which in 1935 
had a majority in over 9,000 communes, now has a majority in only 
6,436 (of which 55 are urban). But it is important in this context 
not to forget that nearly 5,000 communes are classed as politically 
indeterminate, and that many of these will include a strong 
Radical element. The Right, which had a majority in 22,685 
communes in 1935 now has a majority in only 15,656. In practice 
this figure is likely to be somewhat higher, relatively, to the figures 
for the Left when elections have been held in the 2,400 odd 
communes of the Eastern departments, for these are predominantly 
Conservative. 

What is perhaps most striking in the rural results is the per- 
sistence of the tendency, already noticeable before the war, for the 
Radicals to lose ground to the Socialists. There are no violent 
changes, but a steady advance to the Left — towards Socialism 
and Communism at the expense of the Radicals almost as much as 
of the Right. Nevertheless, the Radical party’s hold on the 
countryside is by no means dead. There are still more communes 
with a Radical majority than there are with majorities for any 
other single party. 

Of the elections as a whole all that can be said is that, while 
the general movement is in the same direction, the pace of the 
advance to the Left in the towns is such as to increase the already 
considerable rift between country and town which has grown up 
during the occupation. The most important single factor respon- 
sible for the hostility of the towns is, of course, the acute food 
shortage in contrast with the relative plenty of the country areas, 
but the strength of the resistance movements in the towns and 
their insistence on the necessity for radical reforms of the financial 
and economic system have also contributed to a good deal of 
suspicion and uneasiness among the peasants, who have been 
relatively prosperous during the occupation, in addition to being 
reasonably well fed. The task of the new Food Minister is, there- 
fore, in this context, doubly important. 
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It must be emphasized that these conclusions, like the elections, 
can only be provisional. By the autumn, when France will hold 
regular General Elections, many things may have changed. To 
begin with, there will be over two million additional male voters. 
Already, a million of the prisoners and deportees have returned. 
New issues may also have arisen to alter the balance of opinion. 
It has happened before that local and national elections present 
considerable differences, and, in any case, estimates of public 
opinion based on elections in communes varying in size from 50 or 
so to towns such as Lyons and Marseilles must, of necessity, be 
largely guesswork and subject to enormous margins of error. The 
results of the first General Election in France since the Popular 
Front election of 1936 will therefore be awaited with special 
interest. 


D. M. P. 


THE ALLIED ZONES OF OCCUPATION 
IN GERMANY 


Their Economic Features Compared 


HE transfer of all power in Germany to the Governments 

of the four principal Allies was formally endorsed by their 

military representatives at a meeting in Berlin on June 5. 
The establishment of a Control Council was also announced, 
implying that it is the ultimate intention of the victors to exercise 
supreme authority over Germany as a single entity. If this 
intention is fulfilled the economic strength of each of the four 
zones into which Germany is to be divided for purposes of military 
occupation will be a matter of minor significance. For, irrespective 
of the economic resources within each zone, their utilization will 
be subject to the jointly agreed directives of the Control Council. 
But the size and the economic strength of each zone will become 
matters of vital significance if the members of the Control Council 
fail to reach unanimous agreement on issues affecting the Reich 
as a whole. Under these conditions the exercise of real power will 
be shifted from the Control Council to the representatives of the 
\llied Government in charge of each separate zone. 

The official documents that were published do not specify the 
line of demarcation between the zones. They do, however, say 
that the territory of the Reich is to be based on the areas under 
German sovereignty on December 31, 1937, and also that the 
irea of Greater Berlin is to be administered by an inter-Allied 
soverning authority which will operate under the direction of the 
Control Council. Thus the provision for the joint administration 
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of Greater Berlin adds a fifth zone, the boundaries of which are 
known. 

On June 6, the day following the Berlin meeting, Moscow 
newspapers published maps of the demarcation line for the 
Russian zone. It was presented as the line that had been drawn 
up and accepted by the Allies some time before the unconditional 
surrender of Germany. Assuming that the Russian claim to this 
line corresponds to prearranged plan, the Russian zone of occupa- 
tion will cover all German territory east of, and inclusive of, the 
Prussian province of Saxony, the States of Saxony, Thuringia, 
Anhalt, and Mecklenburg, but not wholly that of Greater Berlin. 
Since in the course of military operations Russian troops occupied 
Berlin, and British and American troops occupied parts of Central 
and Northern Germany the adjustment of the occupying’ forces 
to the prearranged zones will involve the withdrawal of the 
Russian armies from some parts of Berlin, and of the British and 
American armies from towns like Leipzig, Chemnitz, Halle, 
Dessau, Weimar, Eisenach, Jena, and Magdeburg. Some of these 
withdrawals are now in progress. 

Until the precise demarcation between the British, American, 
and French zones is also made public, it is only possible to com- 
pare the essential economic features of the Russian zone with 
those of a Western zone, which for convenience’ sake has been so 
named to include the British, American, and French territories of 
occupation. Moreover, Greater Berlin has been treated as a part 
of the Russian zone, wherever it is not specially mentioned as 
being excluded. All the calculations carried out in the course of 
this analysis are based on pre-war German statistics. 

It may be objected, with much justification, that any comparison 
between the Russian and Western zones on the basis of pre-war 
data does not illustrate the economic situation as it is now, but 
only what it has been in the past. It is true that in the years since 
1936, which is the date-line for most of the subsequent calcula- 
tions, German economic policy has deliberately subsidized and 
encouraged the growth of new industries, and has planned and 
directed their location into areas which were regarded as being 
relatively safe from air attack. For example, synthetic oil and 
rubber plants, the “‘people’s car” enterprise (Fallersleben), the 
Hermann Géring works (Bleckenstedt), the Salzgitter ore deposits, 


Central Germany, above all in the Prussian provinces of Saxony 
and Hanover and in the States of Brunswick and Anhalt. 


West were evacuated to the East, and by means of freight rates, 
taxation, and differential price policies, the German Government 


etc., have since been established and developed in tegions of 


Moreover, during the war a certain number of enterprises in the 
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encouraged the growth of enterprises in regions that will belong 
to the Russian zone. ‘Thus the industrial structure in the Russian 
zone has probably undergane greater changes since 1936 than has 
that of the Western zone. Furthermore, the effect of bombing 
and of army operations on all property, and in the last phases of 
war the mass movement of populations from West and East, may 
have been such as to minimize the value of any comparison 
between the two zones which is based on pre-war data. All these 
objections are relevant. However, as long as detailed information 
on these points is not available, there is justification in using the 
data that are known — keeping in mind their limited validity. 
The Russian zone will cover 47.2 per cent of the whole territory 
of the Reich of 1937, and the Western zone 52.8 per cent. Out of 
a total of 28 towns with more than 200,000 inhabitants there will 
be eight in the Russian zone, i.e. Leipzig, Dresden, Breslau, 
Chemnitz, Magdeburg, Halle a.d.S., Stettin, and Kénigsberg. 
And of the total population of the Reich of 66 million in 1933 
(which increased to 68.3 million in 1939) there will be in the 
Russian zone 35.6 per cent, in the Berlin zone 6.4 per cent, and 
in the Western zone 58 per cent. Thus the Russian zone is much 
less densely populated than the West, mainly because it includes 
the vast agricultural areas of East Prussia, West Prussia, Pomer- 
ania, Mecklenburg, and Brandenburg. But it is not possible to 
conclude from the mere figures of area of territory in relation to 
population that, in the Russian zone, agriculture is relatively 
more important than industry, trade, etc. Indeed, in terms of the 
‘occupied population’ employed in different branches of the 
economy, it can be shown that the economic structures of the two 
ones are very similar. 
The total occupied population of the Reich numbered in 1939 
bout 29.1 million persons. This figure does not include the 4.8 
million ‘family dependents’ in agriculture who are included in the 
official census figure. In the West, farms are very much smaller 
than in the East, so that the inclusion of farmers’ dependents in 
the occupied population would be to overstate the importance of 
sriculture. The family dependents in agriculture in the Western 
me amounted to 3.2 million persons, as compared with only 
1.6 million persons in the Russian zone. Of the total occupied 
population of 29.1 million persons, 34.1 per cent are employable in 
ie Russian zone, 7.9 per cent in Greater Berlin, and 58 per cent 
n the Western zone. Thus, both in terms of total population and 
total occupied population the share of the Russian zone, 
luding Berlin, is 42 per cent. 
The “economic structure” in each zone is reflected in the 
stribution of the total occupied population as between the four 
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main branches of activity in the economy. The distribution of the 
total occupied population for each zone was in 1939 as follows: 











Russian, Berlin Western 
Occupied Persons Zone Zone Zone 
(29.1 million) (9.9m) (2.3m)  (16.9m) 
% % % 

I. Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries 12.9 °.7 12.9 
II. Industry and Handicrafts 50.7 48. 50.1 
III. Trade, ‘Transport, Finance 19.6 29.5 20.4 
IV. Services: Public, Private 16.8 21.3 16.6 
Total (I-IV) 100.0 100.0 100.0 








The table reveals a striking similarity between the 
structures of the Russian and the Western zones. I” 
proportion of the occupied population is employed in ag .cultur 
and the deviations as between industry, trade, and the service> ar 
slight. But the economic structure of Greater Berlin corresponds 
to neither of the other zones. Berlin’s outstanding significance as 
a centre of administration, finance, and trade is well reflected in 
these figures, and may have been one of the reasons for detaching 
it and putting it under the joint administration of the four Great 
Powers. 

The German economic structure, as it now is, has been the 
result or rapid industrialization during the last 100 years. One of 
the main causes of this industrial development was the existence 
in Germany of huge deposits of hard coal and brown coal, and to 
a smaller extent of iron ore. Industrialization had two conse- 
quences: it reduced the relative importance of agriculture, and it 
increased the dependence of one industry upon another, both 
within one region and upon other regions. In such a highly 
integrated economy the economic strength of one region as 
compared with another is measured by the volume of goods that 
it produces and the services that it renders, provided that there 
is a completely free flow and unhampered exchange of goods and 
services as between one region and another and one industry and 
another. This provision is indeed the key to the whole problem 
of determining the economic strength of the two zones. For if 
free exchange does not exist, the region that specializes primarily 
in the production of manufactured goods and does not possess the 
necessary semi-finished products or raw materials which go into 
its finished articles may be much weaker economically than the 
region that does control the basic raw materials, etc. ‘The answer 
to the question of the economic strength of each zone depends 
therefore not only on the examination of the total output of goods 
and services in each, but also on the assumption of a free exchange 
of goods and services as between the zones. 
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The most comprehensive index for the total volume of goods 
produced and services rendered in a country is its national income. 
[n 1936 the German national income amounted to Rm.64.9 
milliards. It represents broadly speaking the values created 
within a year by the efforts and exertions of the occupied popula- 
tion employed in the existing workshops, plants, farms, retail 
shops, railways, etc. Since by 1936 the number of unemployed 
yvage and salary earners had fallen to 1.6 million persons, no great 
harm is done in assuming that the total occupied population was 
fully employed, and in comparing employment and income in the 
Russie zone, the Berlin zone, and the Western zone. ‘The dis- 

f income and employment (total for Reich equal 100) 


satlows: 
National Income Occupied Population 
(Rm.64.9 milliard) (29.1 million persons) 
Russian Zone 32.6 34.1 
Berlin Zone 10.2 7.9 
Western Zones 57-2 58.0 
Total Reich 100.0 100.0 


These figures once again emphasize the importance of Berlin. It 
s more forcefully illustrated in the calculation of income per 
mployed person. ‘The average annual income created per 
occupied person amounted to Rm.2.870 in the Berlin zone, to 
Km.2.200 in the Western zone, and to Rm.2.150 in the Russian 
one. The difference as between the Western and the Russian 
ones is small, as was to be expected in view of the fact that the 
conomic structures of these are fairly similar. And the high 
ome that is created in Berlin is almost entirely due to the 
bsence in its economic structure of agricultural employment, 
hich, in comparison with that in industry, trade, and the services 
ormally yields a low income. 
it is unfortunately impossible to demonstrate what proportion 
contributed to the creation of the zonal income by each of 
four main branches of the economy; with one exception: and 
it is ‘‘industry as ral . Since in all three zones “industry 
luding mining) and handicraft” employ about half of the total 
ipied population knowledge of the contribution of ‘industry 
yper’ to the national income is of the utmost significance for the 
ihs¢ quent analyei. ‘‘Industry proper” means all trades engaged 


the manufacture of goods, including mining but excluding 
indicraft e cal lishments and most of the small firms employing 
than five persons. ‘The occupied population (in 1000 persons) 


industry and handicraft in 1939 compares with employment 
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(in 1000 persons) in industry proper and its net output values 
(Rm.million) in 1936 as follows: 











Industry Industry proper 
Handicraft Number of Net Output 
(Persons) Persons Values 
Russian Zone 5,035 2,771 10,400 
Berlin Zone 1,115 574 3,000 
Western Zone 8,453 4,605 20,800 
Total Reich 14,603 7,950 34,200 








No less than Rm.34.2 milliards, that is 52.7 per cent of the total 
national income of Rm.64.9 milliards, was produced in industry 
proper; the remainder being accounted for by the contributions to 
the national income of handicrafts, agriculture, trade, finance, 
transport, and public, private, and domestic service. The share 
in the industrial net output of each of the three zones was 30.5 
per cent in the Russian, 8.7 per cent in the Berlin, and 60.8 per 
cent in the Western zone. 

The question that now needs answering is: how does the ‘indus- 
trial structure’ (in contrast to the ‘economic structure’ previously 
described) of the Russian zone compare with that of the Western 
zone, or, more precisely, what are the industries in order of their 
importance within each zone? When that question has been 
answered, it will be possible to determine the extent of the depen- 
dence of one zone upon another which, on the assumption that a 
free flow of goods and services cannot be taken for granted, is of 
vital importance in the discussion of the economic strength of 
each zone. Since Berlin is situated in the centre of the Russian 
zone and economically forms an integral part of the whole of 
central and north-eastern Germany, it has in the following dis- 
cussion been included in the Russian zone. 

In both zones the leading group is composed of the building, 
the food and drink, and the electricity and gas industries. Of the 
total industrial net output of the Russian zone (including Berlin) 
these three industries accounted for 30 per cent, and in the Western 
zones they accounted for 25 per cent. The other industries and 
their relative importance as measured in terms of the total net 
output in each zone can be summarized as shown in the following 
table. Next to the building, food, and electricity industries, the most 
important groups were those that specialized in the manufacture 
of commodities for whose production steel is a vital raw material. 
The three groups of the electro, the vehicle, and the metal ware 
industries produced a quarter of the total industrial output in the 
Russian zone, and just under a quarter in the Western zone. Their 
activity will be threatened without adequate supplies of iron and 
steel, not to mention coal and other raw materials. In the indus- 
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trial structure of both zones the clothing and textile industries 
took the third place, contributing 14.2 per cent of the industrial 
net output in the Russian zone and 11.3 per cent in the Western 
zone. ‘These manufacturing industries rely on imported cotton, 














Russian Zone Western Zone 
Net Output Net Output 

Industry Groups Rm. million % Rm. million % 
Building, Food, Electricity 4.005 29.9 5.195 24.9 
Electro, Machinery, Instruments 2.204 16.5 2.282 10.9 
Vehicles, Ships & Steel Construction 401 3-0 993 4.8 
Metal, Iron & Steel Wares 748 5.6 1.813 8.7 
Pig Iron, Steel, Non-Fer. Metals 507 3.8 1.914 9.2 
Hard, Brown Coal, Ore Mining 662 4-9 1.573 7.6 
Clothing, Leather, Textiles 1.902 14.2 2.339 11.3 
Brick, Glass, Sawmilling, Timber Goods 1.105 8.2 1.656 7.9 
Pulp, Paper, Bookbinding, Printing 800 5.9 663 3.3 
Chemical, Soap, Oil Derivatives 861 6.4 1.660 7.9 
Others 249 1.6 673 3-4 
Total Net Output 13.398 100.0 20.788 100.0 














flax, and other raw materials. Taking the three groups together, 
it is evident that with a share of 69.2 per cent in total net output, 
the Russian zone is more characteristically a finishing centre than 
is the Western zone, with a share of 60.6 per cent. The main 
locations of the finishing centres in the Russian zone are the two 
Saxonies, Berlin, and Thuringia. The main finishing centres in 
the Western zone are the Rhine province, Westphalia, Wiirttem- 
berg, and Baden. 

The brick, paper, and chemical industries group is also depen- 
dent on imported raw materials, but that dependence is less pro- 
nounced, since considerable quantities of them are more ubiquit- 
ously distributed over the Reich. The share of this group in net 
output was one-fifth of the total in the Russian zone, with the main 
production centres in the province of Saxony, followed by the 
State of Saxony, Thuringia, Brandenburg, and Lower Silesia. 
The share of these industries in the Western zone was just under 
one-fifth, with the main production centres in the Rhine province, 
Westphalia, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden, and Hessen-Nassau. 

The pure raw material industries, such as coal and ore mining, 
pig iron and steel production, accounted for only 8.7 per cent of 
the net output in the East, as compared with 16.8 per cent in the 
West. While these figures once again emphasize the predominance 
of the finishing industries in the Russian zone, they conceal (be- 
cause of the summarized grouping) the real extent of the depen- 
lence of its industries on the raw materials from the Western zone. 
Before attempting some estimate of that dependence of the one 
zone upon the other, some indication may be given about the 
location of the productive capacities of specific industries. 
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The division of total net industrial output between the Russian 
and Western zone is of the order of 39 to 61. The most important 
industries in the Russian zone containing more than 40 per cent 
of Germany’s industrial capacity can be classified; the figures in 
brackets show Berlin’s share in Germany’s total capacity for each 
separate industry. Of the total capacity of the electro-industry, th« 
Russian zone includes 62 per cent (Berlin’s share being 48 per 
cent), the clothing industry 61 per cent (35), the printing and 
paper goods industry 56 per cent (20), the pulp, cardboard, paper 
industry 52 per cent (nil), the alcohol distilleries 51 per cent (9), 
the oh atl and optical industries 50 per cent (18), the glass 
and pottery goods industries 49 per cent (2), the building industry 
48 per cent (6), the metal wares, musical instrument, and toy 
industries 44 per cent (g), the textile industry 44 per cent (1), 
electricity and gas supply 44 per cent (13), and the machinery 
industries 42 per cent (12). 

The industries in which more than 65 per cent of their capacity 
is located in the Western zone are: the iron producing industry, 
g2 per cent, the margarine and oil cake industries 84 per cent, the 
steel construction and shipbuilding industries 78 per cent, the 
wire, tool, and steel ware industries 77 per cent, the tyre and other 
rubber goods industries 75 per cent, the iron, steel, and metal 
foundries 73 per cent, the leather and leather goods industries 72 
per cent, coal and ore mining 70 per cent, the tractor, motor 
vehicles, and bicycle industries 66 per cent, and the chemical 
industries 66 per cent. 

It is easy to see from these indices of capacity that the concentra- 
tior of different industries varies considerably between the two 
zones. ‘The predominance of the mining industries in the West is 
determined by the deposits of hard coal, the mines of which 
yielded about four-fifths of Germany’s hard coal output. More 
evenly spread than hard coal are the deposits of brown coal 
Nearly three-fifths of the production of brown coal is found in the 
Russian zone, especially in the two Saxonies and in Brandenberg 
Hard coal was the basis for the blast furnace, iron and steel foundry 
industries in the West; brown coal became, particularly in recent 
years, both a raw m: iteris 1 and, via electricity, a source of powel 
for the rapidly expanding chemical industry in the Russian zon« 
of Central Germany. ‘The general impression revealed by th 
above analysis is that not only are the finishing industries in th 
Russian zone in need of the coal and steel supplies from the West 
for full capacity production, but also that the vehicle and ship- 
building industries of the Western zone require the electro-motors, 
the accumulators, and the optical and precision instruments which 


are primarily produced in the Russian zone. 
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It is not possible to determine the precise quantitative depen- 
ence of the different industries in one zone upon those in the 
other. But it would be of the greatest importance to do so should 
the four Great Powers fail to agree on policies for the whole 
Reich. A few concrete examples, possibly the only ones that can 
be given with some degree of accuracy, may be quoted to illustrate 
he quantitative dependence of the one zone upon the other and 
ice versa as it existed before the war. These examples refer to 
oal, rye, wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes. Since the level of 
yroduction and consumption is very different now, little signifi- 
nce can be attached to the quantities, but the proportions of that 
ter-zonal dependence may not be altogether unreal. 
In 1936 the Russian zone produced 28.5 million tons of hard 
al (in Upper and Lower Silesia and Thuringia) and 91.3 million 
ns of brown coal (in the two Saxonies, Brandenburg, Thuringia, 
Lower Silesia), and the Western zone produced 129.8 million tons 


f hard coal (in the Ruhr, Aachen, Saar, Hanover) and 70.1 million 


brown coal (in the Rhine province, Bavaria, Hanover, 
Hessen-Nassau). ‘The net exports of hard coal to foreign countries 
mounted to 34 million tons, of which 10 per cent was exported 
m the Russian zone; the whole of the brown coal produced was 
umed within Germany. ‘Thus the supplies ‘available for con- 
the Russian zone were 25 million tons of hard coal 
1 million tons of brown coal, or — if brown coal is converted 
hard coal—a total of 45 million tons of hard coal. And 
rly t pplies available for consumption in the Western 
mounted to a total of 115 million tons of hard coal. 
rements by households, industries, and transport 
es differed from the supplies available in each. On 
of actual consumption in different industries 
purposes it is possible to detefmine the distribution 
rent consumers in the whole Reich. In order to ascer- 
mption in each zone, the share which each industry 
net output is applied to determine its coal require- 
excess of requirements over actual supplies available 
the quantitative dependence of the Russian zone on 
The situation was as follows: 
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In that year the Western zone sent about 13 million tons into the 
Russian zone. Without these supplies, civilian and industrial con- 
sumption would have to be reduced by 30 per cent. Although a 
similar calculation cannot easily be carried out for steel, there is 
some evidence to show that steel consumption would have to be 
curtailed by an even higher percentage in the East without the 
supplies from the West. 

Whilst the Western zone is a surplus territory with regard to 
coal and steel, it is a deficit area with regard to the five basic food 
crops. With the one exception of wheat, of which in pre-war years 
Germany imported about 500,000 to 800,000 tons from foreign 
countries, her grain and potato production was sufficient for all 
consumption requirements. The production of these five staple 
foods for both zones is known. Total consumption of each food 
includes a certain percentage allowed for normal wastage and for 
seeds, on the one hand, and for civilian and industrial purposes 
on the other. The totals for wastage and seed purposes are known 
for the whole Reich. The part to be allocated to each zone has 
been calculated on the basis of the share of each zone in total pro- 
duction. The part of consumption for industrial and civilian pur- 
poses has been determined with reference to the share each zone 
has in the Reich’s total population in the case of rye and wheat, 
and in the case of barley, oats, and potatoes with reference to total 
population, to the net output of distilleries, and to the pig and cattle 
population. For 1936 the following result emerges: 


Production Consumption 
Commodities Russian Western Russian Western 
(in 1000 tons) Zone Zone Zone Zone 
Rye 4,328 3,059 3,251 4,134 
Wheat 2,300 2,223 1,945 2,578 
Barley 1,864 1,535 1,476 1,923 
Oats 2,889 2,729 2,416 3,202 
Potatoes 27,598 18,726 21,537 24,757 


The deficit of consumption over production in the Western zone 
which equals the excess of production over consumption in the 
Russian zone was about 1.4 million tons for bread grains (rye, 
wheat) and 388,000 tons for barley, 470,000 tons for oats, and 6.1 
million tons for potatoes. Without these supplies from the Russian 
zone industrial and civilian consumption in the Western zone 
would have to be cut by 21 per cent for bread grains, by 20 per 
cent for barley, by 15 per cent for oats, and by 24 per cent for 
potatoes. 

These examples very much over simplify the real dependence of 
the two zones upon each other. Unfortunately it is impossible to 
trace it through all the varied stages of a highly integrated indus- 
trial economy. Although the extent of that dependence is funda- 
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mental to the economic strength or weakness of either zone, it will 
assume significance only should there not be a free flow and 
unrestricted exchange of goods and services between them. 

In the period before the devastations of war to industry and 
transport can be repaired, the existence of ample or at least ade- 
quate supplies of basic foodstuffs weighs most highly in the assess- 
ment of zonal strength. In this period the advaritage would appear 
to lie with the Russian zone. But once the worst damage to the 
most essential plants has been overcome, and industry is allowed 
to resume production, the Western zone will most likely be in a 
stronger position. 

Economic strength and economic weakness, as defined in terms 
of the degree of inter-zonal dependence, are, however, not static 
conceptions. That dependence can be changed. If one zone is 
prevented from obtaining the raw materials and semi-finished 
goods necessary to keep its industries in operation there will be, 
in the extreme case, two ways out of such a dilemma: either to 
obtain these materials from other countries, or to readjust the 
whole economic and industrial structures to the available sources 
of supply within each zone. Either course, though feasible, would 
have harmful repercussions on the European economy as a whole. 
Only the retention of a concerted Allied policy through the Con- 
trol Council towards Germany as an entity will forestall the diffi- 
culties which are bound to arise from a transfer of real power to 
the representatives of the Allied Government in charge of each 
separate zone. 


X. Y. Z. 


GERMANY AND EUROPEAN 
RECONSTRUCTION 


HE nature, extent, and tempo of European reconstruction 
and the effectiveness of Germany’s contribution will be 
determined by political decisions on certain fundamental 
issues — the question of a unified control policy for the whole 
of the Reich; the form and volume of reparations; the related 
problem of the future of German industrial capacity; and the 
priorities established for the use of German manpower. The 
object of the brief analysis which follows is to indicate the 
economic realities of the situation and the policies which they 
would dictate. 
Europe has always held a unique position in the world, due to 



























































24 GERMANY AND EUROPEAN RECONSTRUCTION 
a combination of geographical, historical, and economic factors. | N 
Immediately before the war, the Continent (excluding the fin 
U.S.S.R.) accounted for over a third of total world trade; and — 
even without the heavy intra-European commerce it was, as a bloc, th 
the most important trading area, covering, as it did, approximately Ir 
a quarter of the external trade of the United Kingdom and the —) hi 
United States. The share of the countries of western Europe, Fo 
with their high natiorial incomes, was naturally predominant. In pe 
short, the interests of the whole world are vitally concerned with 
the rapid rebuilding of the Continent of Europe. 1 E 
The essential interdependence of the European countries is ta 
clearly indicated by the fact that their trade among themselves Fp: 
was about equal to their commerce with the rest of the world. F oi 
The main impetus for the movement of goods was provided by Fh 
the industrial countries, which exchanged amongst themselves as Fo! 
much as they did with all the other areas of Europe. Germany, ta 
almost inevitably, was the pivot of this whole system — with her Fo 
central geographical position, large population, reserves of excel- at 
lent coal, and a vast and highly-efficient industry. In fact, the fc 
Reich was the third world trading nation, and covered about a € 
quarter of both Europe’s total and internal trade — followed by ay 
France, with an eighth. st 
The impact of war has disrupted the highly complex and 
closely interrelated economy, particularly of western Europe. A E 
first consequence of this is the acute shortage of foodstuffs. The le 
European food problem is not just a matter of current supplies and n 
the coming harvest, but is a question which turns on the funda- h 
mental nature of the agricultural economy, as modified by war- fi 
time changes. y’ 
In 1938 the Continent was about 93 per cent self-sufficient on J) 0 
a calory basis, but depended on overseas supplies to cover a serious tr 
deficiency in fats and to a lesser degree in feeding-stuffs. The h 
biggest net importers were naturally (with the exception of p 
Denmark) the countries of western and north-western Europe, ti 
which combined high food consumption per head with relatively v 
small proportions of their population engaged in agriculture. h 
The surplus area was mainly in the east and south-east, where the fe 
low yields per hectare’ were more than compensated by the very F— p 
high agricultural population. Western and north-western Europe n 
would have been much more dependent on outside supplies were v 
it not for the efficiency of its agriculture, particularly in Denmark, it 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and Germany. The high yields per 
hectare were to a great extent the result of a heavy input of arti- 
ficial fertilizers — 130 kg per hectare in Germany, 110 kg in the - 
1 A hectare is equal to 2.471 acres. 
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Netherlands, and 42 kg in Denmark, compared with little or none 
in east and south-east Europe. 

The net imports of Germany amounted to about four-fifths of 
the Continental total and over two-thirds of western Europe’s 
In fact, the old Reich, with nearly seventy million people, a fairly 
high consumption per head, and only a quarter of its gainfully- 
occupied population engaged in agriculture, was no more than 83 
per cent self-sufficient. 

During the war the loss of overseas supplies forced western 
Europe to shift its diet more and more from an animal to a vege- 
table basis. This naturally involved a reduction in livestock — 
particularly pigs and poultry. At the same time the acreage under 

il seeds was enormously expanded. The fertilizer problem 
however, was more complicated. Germany — the main producer 
of nitrogen — gave explosives priority over fertilizers. An impor- 
tant part of the phosphate requirements normally came from 
overseas; the rest derived from basic slag. ‘There were, of course, 

mple supplies of potash (from Stassfurt and Alsace), but since 
or full utilization there must be a balanced fertilizer ratio an 
excess of potash could not compensate for a deficiency in the 

»plication of nitrogen and phosphates — after the reserves in the 
soil had been exhausted.’ 

Fertilizer allocations throughout Germany and Occupied 
Europe varied on an average from a third to a half of the pre-war 
level, with particularly heavy reductions in phosphates and 
nitrogen. ‘The consequent deterioration of the soil would already 
have been evident in 1944 had it not been for exceptionally 
favourable weather conditions; and a considerable decline in 

elds must be expected for some years unless adequate supplies 

f fertilizers — especially of phosphates and nitrogen — are rapidiy 
de available. The problem of providing these supplies is, 
wever, complicated both by the shortage of shipping for im- 
rts, and even more by the effect of war on the European produc- 
n. Most of the basic slag was a by-product of the iron and steel 
rks of Germany, France, Belgium, and Luxembourg, which 
ve not yet been restored to full operation. The supply position 

nitrogenous fertilizers is somewhat similar. By far the greater 
portion of the nitrogen came from German synthetic plants — 
)w presumably at a standstill — and practically all the remainder 
is a by-product of the coke ovens, i.e. of the iron and steel 
lustry. 


is, by 1943-44, the allocations of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash 

tively, had declined in France to 25-30, 5, and 60 per cent in relation to 

r, and in Germany to 50, 30, and 70 per cent, with a further drop for 
25, 18, and 60 per cent or less. 
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Domestic food production in Europe for 1945-46 is certain to 
be much below the pre-war level, because of the cumulative effects 
of deficiencies in fertilizers, manpower, draught animals, fuel, and 
machinery, as well as the impact of military operations. Lack of 
transport will make the overall shortages even more acute in 
certain areas. The position in western Europe is further aggra- 
vated by the conditions in the agricultural areas in the south and 
the south-east, which make it unlikely that any appreciable 
supplies will be available from those regions. It is fortunate that 
Denmark — the only surplus area in the west — is able to provide 
immediate aid to her neighbours. otal food imports from over- 
seas, necessary for some improvement in liberated countries and 
to prevent large-scale starvation in enemy territory, have been 
estimated by the U.S. Department of Agriculture at 12 million 
short tons. But, at the same time, there is a general world shortage, 
which, according to the Combined Food Board, ranges from some 
10 per cent in the case of meat and bacon, to some 20 per cent for 
fats and oils and refined sugar. 

The food situation of western Germany, apart from the general 
shortages of fertilizers, equipment, etc., is a product of three main 
factors: the whole Reich is normally only 83 per cent self-sufficient; 
the heavy deficit regions are in the west, with most of the surplus 
areas east of the Elbe; and there have been recently heavy popula- 
tion movements from east to west. 

From an analysis of the problem not only would it appear 
extremely unlikely that western Germany could provide any food 
for the liberated areas, but that it will actually require regular 
imports — varying in volume according to the recovery of agri- 
culture and the size of rations allocated to the population. Under 
present conditions the only contribution — apart from potash - 
that Germany could be expected to make to the other countries 
would be labour. The extent to which manpower would be 
available for this purpose will depend upon Allied policy wit! 
regard to reparations and the German economy as a whole. 

Coal is almost as vital as food for European reconstruction 
providing over three-quarters of the Continent’s consumption o! 
energy. Large supplies will be required as the principal driving 
force of all industrial activity, and domestic heating demands wil 
also be particularly great during the coming winter, because of the 
intensive and widespread damage to dwellings and the generally 
low calory intake of the populations. 

Europe as a whole is not normally self-sufficient in coal 
importing in the years before the war at the rate of some 20 millior 
tons annually from the United Kingdom. There are only tw: 
important producing areas on the Continent — the western regior 
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and Silesia. The former includes the coalfields of the Ruhr, 
Aachen, Limburg, in the Netherlands, eastern Belgium, northern 
France, and the Saar. Over half the total bituminous coal output 
of the area is concentrated in the Ruhr, which also provides four- 
fifths of the metallurgical coke. The whole western region nor- 
mally covered over two-thirds of Europe’s hard coal and four- 
fifths of its coke. Hard coal from the Silesian basin — underlying 
German, Polish, and Czechoslovak territory — provided in 1938 
about one-fifth of the Continental total. 

The only two Continental European countries with an annual 
net export were Germany — about 30 million tons, and Poland — 
10 million tons. Three-quarters of the German exports went to 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Scandinavia, which 
countries also imported two-thirds of the Polish surplus. During 
the war overall European production was fairly well maintained, 
with an expansion in Silesia compensating for some decline in the 
west 

The output from the Ruhr mines — formerly some 130 million 
tons per annum — is Clearly the greatest single factor in the present 
coal supply picture of western Europe. Immediate problems, 
before production on a large scale can be resumed, include labour, 
housing, and especially transport —lack of which has even 
restricted the movement of existing stocks from the pit heads. 
Damage to the mines themselves, on the other hand, is not likely 
to be a decisive factor. The shortage of miners in the Ruhr has 
naturally been much more acute than in the liberated countries, 
because of the departure of foreign workers from the Reich, 
inevitable delays in releasing German miners from the Army 
and prison camps, and the general destruction of the mining towns. 
Before production can be resumed on any appreciable scale the 
miners of the Ruhr must be adequately housed and fed, and trans- 
port organized to move the coal. 

Western Europe is confronted with a desperate coal shortage. 

jutput from the mines of France, Belgium, and the Netherlands 

at littke more than half the pre-war rate, while only limited 
ipplies can be expected from the United Kingdom. Present 
mditions and the minimum requirements of the occupation 
ithorities render it very unlikely that Germany, for several 
nonths to come, will be able to make any important contribution 
wards easing this situation. 
Along with food and coal, timber is probably one of the most 
ssentia! prerequisites for reconstruction, and it is one of the few 
materials of which the Continent normally has a surplus. 
main producers were Scandinavia, Germany, France, 
zechoslovakia, Poland, Roumania, Yugoslavia, and Austria. 
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Those areas which combined a heavy annual cut with a relatively) 
small domestic market, i.e. Scandinavia and east and south-east 
Europe, were naturally the principal exporters. Germany and 
France, on the other hand, had to supplement their own large 


production with considerable imports. The general movement of 


forest products was from north-east, east, and south-east into the 
big consuming areas of the west, while the surplus went mainly 
to the United Kingdom. 

Germany, with about a quarter of its area under forests (i.e. 
12.6 million hectares), had an annual cut greater than that of any 
other European country. During the period prior to the depres- 
sion, i.e. 1925-29, yearly imports averaged about 14 million cubic 
metres and the domestic cut was around 40 million, corresponding 
to annual growth. After 1933 there was a great increase in con- 
sumption as Germany prepared for war. At the same time imports 
were reduced to about an eighth or less of total requirements, in 
harmony with the Nazi policy of restricting the use of foreign 
exchange. Consequently over-cutting was inevitable, and averaged 
some 40 per cent above the annual rate of replacement. During 
the war shipments from the exporting countries were greatly 
reduced as a result of labour and transport difficulties, but Ger- 
many made heavy demands on Poland, particularly during the 


first year of occupation. In the Old Reich itself the annual rate of 


felling was maintained at the average level of the previous six 
years. ‘This continued over-cutting has tended to be more severe 
in the areas near the railways. 

Reconstruction needs in Europe, the U.S.S.R., and the United 
Kingdom will undoubtedly require enormous supplies of forest 
products. At the same time, timber will be needed for the mini- 
mum essential rebuilding to be done in the devastated cities of 
Germany as well as for fuel and pit props. It has been suggested 
recently that part of German reparations to Britain should consist 
of wood. It is doubtful, however, if this proposal would be com- 
patible with the actual condition of the Reich forests, and with the 
long-term interests of Europe. Presumably, these forests are a 
vital asset to the Continent as a whole, and if they are to remain 
so some period of restricted cutting will actually be necessary 
rather than a continuance of the Nazi policy of “slaughter”. This 
would limit the annual cut to approximately 30 million cubic 
metres — just over half the total consumption under the Weima: 
Republic. Absolute minimum requirements in the Reich itself 
will probably reach this figure. Thus, the use of German timber in 
outside areas would be essentially a short-term policy. 

The fundamental nature of the German economy is clearly such 
that her share in meeting the food and raw material needs of 
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iropean reconstruction cannot be at all comparable with her 
yossible contribution, ultimately, in the form of manufactured 

ods. ‘This naturally implies restarting the bulk of German 
\dustry, now at a standstill, and would involve the provision of 
ome replacements for damaged equipment, as well as supplies of 

rtain raw materials. However, the type of factories allowed to 
erate will depend upon the degree to which considerations of 
curity and reparations shape economic policy. 

The security issue does not turn so much on the elimination of 
rerman industrial capacity as on unified control by the Great 
‘owers. From the economic point of view, it is essential for the 

ture prosperity of the Continent that the resources of its greatest 
\anufacturing area should be utilized. 

(‘he whole problem of reparations in kind depends on balancing 
mmediate benefits— mainly dismantled machinery — against a 
rger volume of manufactured goods from future production 
ithin the Reich. If the policy of long-term interest is followed, 
will imply, inter alia, rebuilding the heavy industries of the 
ihr, the area in which was produced over a third of Europe’s 
el and a great part of its chemicals. There are proposals, how- 
ver, to the effect that, rather than rebuild the industries of the 
tuhr, the Allies should use the coal from that region as the basis 

augmenting the steel capacities of neighbouring countries. 
his would involve two important economic questions: whether 
tal output in western Europe would be as great as before; and 
hether production costs would not be increased. 


(‘he ultimate determinant of the nature and extent of Germany’s 
tribution to the reconstruction of Europe is the allocation of 
ities in the use of German manpower. Demands for this 
ur fall into three main categories: (a) the provision of the 


um economic activity necessary for efficient Allied adminis- 
1 in the Reich; (6) the demands of liberated territories; and 
the rehabilitation of the German economy in the long-term 


rests of Europe. The principle which should govern the order 
rit has been well defined in an article in The Times of 
g last: “*...there are on every hypothesis the strongest 
ments for keeping German manpower employed on the most 
juctive and most urgent work which can be found, in Germany 


E. Po W. 











INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 


Developments of the Near Future 


HE years of war have influenced aviation profoundly. That 

influence can be seen in military affairs the world over 

today. It will be seen in even greater significance in the 
peace-time channels of international air transport which lie 
ahead. 

First and foremost, five years of war and a prodigal expenditure 
of man-hours and money on research, development, and »ro- 
duction have wrought great technical advances. There are 
aeroplanes flying today which can exceed 600 m.p.h. — ten 
miles a minute. Others can lift 20 tons of payload. Others can 
fly 5,000 miles non-stop. Speed and efficiency are going up. 
Costs are coming down. Secondly, as a result of war, with its 
paramount need for swift transport of supplies, great air bases 
have been built throughout the world where formerly were only 
deserts or coral islands. These bases, which feed the needs of 
war, will be ready-made stepping stones for the commerce of 
peace. 

On the human side, millions of hours of flying experience 
have been built up. Hundreds of air crews have flown the Atlan- 
tic, the Pacific, from England to Australia, and from India to 
China as humdrum happenings of regular routine. The ocean 
barriers are down, the mountain ramparts are removed from the 
path of transport. Flying has advanced from adventure to an 
ordinary fact of everyday life. 

War has telescoped time in the development of aviation 
Peace must now use the advantages which are offered for the 
benefit of mankind. The significance of the events which are 
upon us — particularly in the international field — are not yet 
fully realized. Nations which thought themselves isolated from 
their fellows five years ago are now brought within the whirlpool 
of international intercourse. No city in the world today need 
be more than 60 hours from any other, and that time may soot 
be halved. 

What then are these technical advances in aviation which are 
changing our terrestrial ideas of time and space? They are the 
two ‘Rs’ — Reaction propulsion and Radar. 

Reaction propulsion — the ‘‘jet’”’ — has been known for thou- 
sands of years — ever since Hero spun his wheel with steam 
from a gimble-mounted globe. But reaction propulsion could 
not be used directly for transport until speeds had become high 
enough to make it efficiently practical. That means speeds of the 
order of 400 to 500 m.p.h. and upwards. Aerodynamically we 
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are only now entering that stage. And so Whittle and his jet 
were before their time in 1933, when he first started to work on 
the problem. Now theory has been translated into practice and 
we have, for the first time in many generations, an entirely new 
system of propulsion. It is ideally suited to the possibilities of 
aviation. 

So far jet propulsion has been applied only to military aircraft 

outstanding among which have been the British pioneer 
Gloster E.28/39 flying test-bed, the Gloster Meteor twin-jet 
fighter, the German FZG-76 (V.1) flying bomb, and the German 
Messerschmitt Me 262 twin-jet fighter. All these machines 
have top speeds of more than 400 m.p.h., the Me 262 fastest of 
them all with a maximum of some 516 m.p.h. Still faster aircraft 
are coming along, notably the American Lockheed P-80A 
Shooting Star and the de Havilland fighter, whose speeds are up 
towards the 600 m.p.h. mark. Probably fastest of all is the Ger- 
man rocket-jet fighter — the Messerschmitt Me 163 tailless 
single-seater. That rocket jet opens up yet another sphere of 
development of high promise. 

What is not generally realized is that Whittle first thought of 
the jet in terms of civil transport. Indeed, the initial develop- 
ments were towards that end. The needs of war forced the jet 
into military channels; now it can be diverted back to its original 
purpose. 

For civil work the gas turbine, producing the jet, has six main 
idvantages over the orthodox reciprocating engine: 

i)  Itis lighter, because it needs no elaborate cooling system, 
practically no lubrication system, and half the number of 
moving parts. 

It is simpler to build and simpler to maintain — hence 
cheaper. 

ii) It has practically no vibration. 

iv) It is quieter. 

v) It runs on cheap fuel, such as paraffin. 

vi) The faster it moves through the air the more useful 
power it gives. 

\gainst this there are at present a number of practical dis- 

vantages. ‘he fuel consumption per hour is high. Accelera- 

and deceleration of a jet propelled aeroplane are slow. 
rbine blades are liable to be damaged and are critical to 
mperature. It is efficient only at high speeds and great heights. 

t these disadvantages can be overcome — and are being over- 

ie. By gearing a propeller to the turbine, passing some of the 

wer through the airscrew blades and some through the jet 
zie, both contributing to the thrust, a large reduction in fuel 
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consumption can be achieved because a larger volume of air is 
worked upon. ‘Transmitting some of the power through a 
propeller helps both acceleration (at take-off) and deceleration 
(in landing). Improved metals for turbine blades make possible 
higher exhaust temperatures without failure. Propellers raise 
the efficiency of the unit at moderate speed and heights. 

So, gradually, we are likely to see the conventional “‘up-and- 
down” engine superseded by the simple rotating gas turbine 
power-unit for all types of aircraft. As a result we caa con- 
fidentially expect that, during the next five years, air transport 
cruising speeds will increase to around 350 m.p.h., while direct 
operating costs will drop to about two-thirds of their present 
values. That means that for moderate ranges we can expect 
passenger fares on well organized airlines to be down to about 
twopence per passenger mile, which is less than first class 
railway fares. 

An increase in speed brings with it an increase in regularity 
and reliability. Aircraft are less affected by headwinds. A 
shorter time is spent on journeys. In addition, more journeys 
can be completed by a fast aer oplane on a given route in a year. 
Thus, with technical progress hurrying along faster than ever 
before we can look forward to a steady increase in speed, 
reliability, in safety, in regularity, and in comfort, while costs 
drop at the same time. Air transport is in fact beginning. 

Radar, the second leap forward in operating technique, like 
jet propulsion, has not yet been applied to civil practice. Hitherto 
bombers have had to carry all their Radar with them because th« 
point to which they have been flying has not been co-operatins 
in speeding their arrival. And all the Radar in a bomber weighs 
many hundreds of pounds. 

In peace-time much of the Radar apparatus can be used to 
guide the transport aeroplane to a safe landing whatever the 
navigational difficulties or the visibility. But because the 
‘target’’ is co-operating in leading the aeroplane to itself, much 
of the Radar can be set on the ground instead of carried in the 
air. In consequence more bulky, heavier, and more efficient 
equipment can be developed, free from airborne confines. The 
air terminal will know the exact location of all the aircraft 
‘“‘*homing”’ to it within more precise limits than was possible with 
older forms of radio. Each aeroplane will be able to determine its 
exact situation at all times. Furthermore, when Radar is full; 
developed for air transport, there should be no more air collisions 
and no more bumping into hillsides. No pilot will fear, when 
entering cloud, that it mav be one of the type with a “hard 
centre’. Radar developments are, in fact, only beginning for 
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civil aviation. Combined with the progress being made in 
telecommunication in all its forms, a new safety era in aviation 
is certain to develop. 

Thus, in the years ahead we see immense scope for develop- 
ment — and extraordinary developments being perfected. In- 
deed, air transport, already rivalling surface transport in many 
aspects, has infinitely more prospects for progress than any of 
the older methods — notably in increased speed, safety, regu- 
larity, and reduction in cost. 

There remains a weak link in the chain of air communications. 
That weak link is the connection between airport and city centre. 
[housands of pounds are spent in designing aircraft which will 
be a few miles an hour faster than their predecessors. The 
minutes gained by flying these aeroplanes, on short-range routes, 
are often lost by hold-ups on the ground between leaving the 
airport and reaching the city terminal. 

Suppose, for instance, that some years hence we can set a 450 
m.p.h. transport aeroplane on the London-Paris air route. The 
journey between airports — perhaps Heath Row or Cliffe to 
Le Bourget — would take about 30 minutes. Another 40 minutes 
would be expended each end in journeying from and to the city 

entres. The balance sheet would look like this: 

London centre to London Airport: 15 miles in about 45 

minutes=20 m.p.h. 

London Airport to Paris Airport: 215 miles in about 30 

minutes=430 m.p.h. 

Paris Airport to Paris centre: 18 miles in about 45 minutes 
24 m.p.h. 

London to Paris: 248 miles in about 2 hrs. o mins. 
124 m.p.h. 

[he total journey takes four times the length of the air portion, 
vhich is 87 per cent of the whole distance. 

Obviously something has to be done about improving these 

minal journeys. There are a number of possible solutions. 
he first is a special double track railway from airport to city 
entre to provide fast and frequent rail services. Special airport 
rains cannot be sandwiched in between normal railways working 

n crowded suburban lines, and so a special track seems essential. 
he solution would probably be adequate — at a cost somewhere 

the region of three million pounds for most cities. That is a 

t of money. One might argue that the same expenditure on 

licopter development might provide — instead of a railway 

rving one city and one airport —a short-range helicopter 
able of carrying up to 20 passengers at a time from any air- 
rt to any open space or landing platform in the heart of any 
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city. Helicopters are still far from being “‘everyman’s. aircraft’. 
But they hold out high promise as short-haul air taxis. 
Alternatively, a landing strip could be laid down for less than 
three million pounds on waste ground which can always be found 
in every city. A specially designed short-haul “air-bus’’ of 
conventional layout would have no difficulty in carrying pas- 
sengers from an airport to a landing strip near a city centre in a 


very few minutes. Normandy and Burma have shown us what f 


can be done with air-strips. 


All these solutions involve that anathema to passengers — a f 
change of vehicle. There can be no doubt that aeronautical f 
design will eventually provide a type of aeroplane capable of f 
both the high speeds of the jet machine and the short landing Ff 


and quick take off of the helicopter. When that is achieved, we 


have the perfect answer. Until that somewhat distant day f 


passenger preference can be the most helpful decider — heli- 
copter, train, or flight-strip. Such are some of the technical 


problems and possibilities — with, further off still, but entirely § 


possible, adventures into rocket and super-stratospheric flight 


at phenominal speeds much faster than the rather laggardly F 


“sound”’. 


The effect of these developments on international relations must f) 


be profound. The United States will be distant from Europe no 


further in time than London was from Birmingham 100 years F 


ago. 

Inevitably that means a swelling of trade. Communications 
have always created traffic — the better the communications the 
more the traffic. Air transport will be no exception, for the 
swiftest communications have, throughout history, been the 
chief arteries of trade. Air transport will thus be concerned 
intimately with the commercial life of every nation in the world. 
In the past only a few nations have been on the shores of the 
oceans of the world. All nations in the future are on the shores of 
the air ocean — their airports their harbours. 

Civil air transport is indeed a subject of infinite aspects. It is 
concerned closely with international affairs, for air transport 
brings the heart of every nation into close contact with the heart 
of every other nation. There are no geographical barriers to 
reinforce political barriers against the commercial aeroplane. 
In consequence, the expansion and the development of air 
transport pose a whole gamut of new international problems. 
Some of these were revealed at Chicago. Possession of bases and 
possession of transport aircraft have, in fact, tended to become 
factors in a game of international poker. 

Notably, there is the question of Freedom of the Air, Shall 
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all airports be opened freely for commercial landings by the 
transport aircraft of all nations? The question has been divided 
into five headings — the “‘Five Freedoms of the Air’. 

(1) Freedom of Innocent Passage —the right to fly across a 
country without landing. 

(11) Freedom of Transit —the right to land for non-traffic 
purposes (to refuel or for repairs). 

(111) Freedom of Commercial Entry — the right to set down 
traffic from the country of origin of the aeroplane. 

(1v) Freedom of Commercial Exit — the right to pick up traffic 
for the country of origin of the aeroplane. 

(v) Full Commercial Freedom — the right to pick up and set 
down traffic anywhere. 

The first two Freedoms are granted by almost all nations as 
a result of Chicago. Freedoms m1 and Iv have been reserved as 
subjects for bilateral reciprocal agreement between two nations. 
Freedom v is still a bone of contention. It would grant to the 
aircraft of any one nation the right to pick up and set down 
passengers, mail, and freight at any points between two foreign 
countries. It would be the right of American aircraft, for instance, 
to fly passengers from London to Paris. 

If abused, it would mean that a powerful nation with much air 
transport could run the smaller nations off the air transport map. 
On the other hand, if employed with discretion, it would make 
possible more economic working of long, through, trunk-routes, 
stopping at many places, because it would ensure larger loads and 
hence more revenue. An American aeroplane flying from New 
York to Calcutta, for instance, could pick up passengers at 
Tripoli and set them down at Cairo, if the fifth Freedom was 
granted — thereby usefully filling empty capacity. The inter- 
national problem would occur if the fifth Freedom traffic on this 
through route, between those two places, swelled to such propor- 
tions as to freeze out the local national lines running the Tripoli- 
Lairo service. 

That is just an example of the kind of international problem 
which the development of air transport presents — problems 
which become more universal as the science expands. The 
technical advances produce political posers. These problems can 
be — and will be — solved by a firm grasp of the principles and 

onomics involved and good-will in approaching them. The 
barriers are no longer terrestrial. 

[t is up to mankind to break down the artificial man-made 
fences, just as man’s achievement in science has removed the 
geographical walls. Decency, orderly development, and impartial 
fairness is the standard required. “Do as you would be done by” 
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is the maxim under which all nations can reap together the high . 


advantages in trade and intercourse which air transport has to Fi 


offer. 
P. M. 


GUERNSEY UNDER GERMAN 
OCCUPATION 


Jurat Leale’s Address 


The only British soil occupied by the Germans during the war wa; 
that of the Channel Isles, and anything which throws light on the ¥ 
relations between the Occupation Forces and the people is of unusual 
interest, particularly from the psychological point of view, as revealing 
some of the contradictions in the German character. 

Much of the inside history of those relations was disclosed in a 
speech before the States of Guernsey on May 23 last by the President 
of the States Controlling Committee, and we are accordingly repro- 
ducing here the more important passages in that speech. The full 
text was printed in the May 29 issue of the Guernsey Weekly Press. 


Committee, addressing the States of Guernsey on the work 

of his Committee, said that, perhaps not unnaturally, the 
public had at times taken a jaundiced view of the Committee's 
activities, on account of the secrecy necessitated by circumstances. 
Of the great bulk of these activities only the Committee knew 
anything. As an example he cited the incident during the early 
days of the occupation, when the Germans threatened to shoot 20 
of the leading citizens unless they were satisfied that no one was 
harbouring British troops. 

Jurat Leale said that neither he nor his colleagues were trained 
diplomats. They had to learn from the experience of the unex- 
pected and unpleasant situations in which they often found them- 
selves. But, generally speaking, it was remarkable how little of 
their work had to be undone. When they received an order, they 
had to choose the least unpleasant and least burdensome of & 
several alternative courses. Sometimes they were wrong, some- 


J comm JOHN LEALE, President of the States Controlling 


times right. Describing the Committee’s attitude to the § 


deportations, for example, Jurat Leale said: ““We had to decide 
whether we should cut ourselves completely adrift on the ground 
that the thing was unclean, or take the point of view that if the 
deportations were due to take place there was nothing that we 
could do to prevent them. If we accepted the latter as our § 
standpoint, we could work to ensure that everything was conducted 
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in an orderly fashion; we could try to get the maximum number of 
exemptions; we could organize so that everything that was 
humanly possible was done to lighten the burden of those who had 
to go. We chose the latter alternative. I don’t think we should 
have gained anything except a little notoriety by the former. We 
had to try to be realists. In our conception, one of our main 
functions was to soften the impact of German orders when these 
were harsh.” 


THE REQUISITIONING OF Foop 


After detailing the Germans’ thirst for statistics and the problem 
of whether or not to sell them vegetables, he turned to the situation 
created by the requisitioning of food and houses by the occupying 
forces. ‘The Committee conceived it their duty in these circum- 
stances to point out to the German authorities the hardships 
imposed upon the islanders by specific measures. Their attitude 
was described by Jurat Leale in the following words: “Our policy 
was based on a realistic acceptance of a situation which we all 
deplored, but which we were powerless to prevent. Our task was 
not an inspiring one: the most we could hope for was to make the 
best of a bad job. Those who know their Lewis Carroll will 
remember that after Alice and the Red Queen had been running at 
a tremendous pace without moving forward at all, Alice remarked 
to her companion on this strange phenomenon, whereat the Red 
Queen replied, ‘Here, you see, it takes all the running you can do 
to keep in the same place. If you want to get somewhere else, 
you must run twice as fast as that’. Our case was even more 
inenviable. However fast a pace we set we could not prevent 
ourselves slipping backwards all the time. There seemed to be a 
good deal of misunderstanding about our relations with the 
Germans. So many people assumed that we got orders accom- 
panied by threats, and so were tamed into submission. But usually 
t wasn’t the least like that.” 

He then gave many details illustrative of the German attitude 
and psychology, and went on: “You will be able to gather from 
what I have just given you that we were given every liberty to 
state our case with the utmost frankness and to argue about it. 
hen their decision was made or reiterated, actually, it must be 
confessed, against us, and if we were inclined to refuse, they were 
not rude about it. They just plainly showed us what the conse- 

uences of our refusal would be: 

‘‘If you won’t carry out the orders, then we shall have to act, 
and we point out to you that the consequences to the population 
vill be more unfortunate than if you do as we order you. It is for 

u to choose.’ 
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“As a typical instance I go back to the requisitioning of bicycles. 
When on the original receipt of the order we protested about it, 
we were told: 

“**We must have those bicycles: we sympathize with you in your 
reluctance to get them for us, but if you won’t obtain them from 
the people who can best spare them, then the Feldgendarmerie 
will go out on the streets and collect the best cycles they see. It 
is for you to say in which way they will be collected.’ 

“There seems to be an idea prevalent that if only one was firm 
enough the Germans would give way. I don’t know on what 
basis this theory is founded. I know of no kind of proof that can 
be brought forward to substantiate it. It assumes that at heart 
they were a pack of cowards, but even if they were, which isn’t 
proved, it doesn’t become any clearer why they should be 
frightened of anything we could do to them. They were always 
at the right end of the gun, and up to the last few months they 
were confident beyond a shadow of doubt that they would win 
the war. Underestimating one’s opponents is a very common 
form of human error. With individuals it brings its own punish- 
ment and is therefore unpardonable. To have underestimated 
the Germans either in intelligence or courage would merely have 
brought more sufferings on the public. My own view of the matter 
would be this: the Germans were human enough to prefer a 
quiet life to one of troubles. I am ready to believe that a realization 
of the fact that: we would make a fuss when they issued orders 
that we disliked may have restrained them. This means — apart 
from anything else — it was probably sound diplomacy periodically 
to fight really hard against their orders. If you couldn’t change the 
one in dispute, you could hope that you had done something to 
prevent the next one coming along. Full marks for wishful 
thinking should be given to those who pathetically clung to the 
idea that the Germans would shudder if we showed our teeth 
and snarled. 

“It has been asserted that we should have told the Germans to 
do their own requisitioning. As a reply may I point to one occasion 
when, to the regret of those concerned, they did this. A notice 
declared that any hay not cut by July 5, 1944, would be confiscated. 
The upshot of this notice was that the units gave a very liberal 
interpretation to this permission and some farmers suffered 
accordingly. A requisition was bad enough, but you knew where 
you were. To say to them: ‘You must do your own requisitioning’, 
was tantamount to saying: ‘Go and help yourselves to as much as 
you like.’ Practical experience proved that nothing was to be 
gained — but much could be lost — by forfeiting any measure of 
control we were able to exert. 
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‘This is neither the time nor the place for a dissertation on the 
psychology of the German in occupation, though inasmuch as the 
attitude and actions of men are governed by what goes on in their 
minds, it is impossible to ignore the subject. 

‘‘A number of the official Germans whom we met seem to have 
something in the nature of an inferiority complex. This may 
sound passing strange to those whose acquaintance with them has 
been confined to reading and hearing about the legendary Prus- 
sians, but it is true. Put a man with such a mental make-up into 
the uniform of an occupying force and into a position of authority, 
and to counteract this feeling, conscious or subconscious, of 
inferiority, he inclines to assert himself unnecessarily. At the 
worst he will be highly dangerous; at the best he will be annoy- 
ingly, exasperatingly, meddlesome. Because he fears his position 

vis-a-vis yourself he is unwilling to learn from you, and unless he 

is carefully handled he interferes and opposes for the sake of doing 
so. We had to be careful not to tread on their corns. Germans in 
uniform are a touchy people. You never knew for certain what 
would be the German reactions to any proposals you might make. 
You didn’t know whether these would be dealt with on the basis of 
what common sense dictated or whether other factors of which 
you knew nothing — except what you could guess — would enter 
in as disturbing elements. 

“The capacity for refraining from meddling, when in a 
position of authority, is certainly not one which the German 
officers possessed to any marked degree. Can you imagine 
anything more irritating than to be told what was good for the 
Island by soldiers who, whatever may have been their reason for 
their sojourn here, certainly were not here for our benefit.” A 
good example of German interference was their attitude over the 
island’s greenhouses, which they wanted to convert into vegetable 
factories in which crops could be grown at any time. 

On some occasions although, in Jurat Leale’s words, “the velvet 
glove never entirely disappeared, the iron hand beneath it was 
more prominent, and one wondered whether and where the mailed 
fist would descend”. However, it was generally realized by the 

slanders that underground activities were fruitless and productive 

f fierce retribution. During 1941, when German troops poured 
into the island, anxious days .supervened. The machinery for 
billeting was hardly designed to cope with such a stream, but 
things would have been much worse if there had been no control 
yy the Committee. Jurat Leale replied to critics in these words: 
it is easy to talk big when you have no responsibilities on your 
houlders. We all met the type whose fierce hostility to the 
rermans varied in inverse ratio to their proximity to Grange 
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Lodge. That kind of thing may have gained the speakers an 
undeserved reputation for heroism, but when you are faced with 
problems on the solution of which depends the fate of others, and 
you know that the result of your failure will be that the troops will 
help themselves, then you have other things to do besides adopting 
histrionic attitudes. We were facing real life, not acting in a 
melodrama.” 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS INTERNATIONAL LAw 


He then went on to describe the attitude of the Committee to 
International Law. The Hague Convention was not a precise 
document from the point of view of application. The Committee, 
however, took up the following position: “In the long run I have 
no doubt whatsoever that our rights and interests as British people 
were best safeguarded by sticking to [nternational Law through 
thick and thin. We followed the example of those who take 
partners for life. We espoused the Hague Convention ‘for better 
for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health’. To 
have flirted with the Convention would have been to have dis- 
played bad morals and a patriotism based purely on opportunism.” 
Great care had to be taken in approaching these problems, because 
the Germans held most of the trump cards. However, Jurat Leale 
had this opinion of the Convention: “‘Even if it is not as full or as 
specific as one could hope, the Hague Convention is a standard of 
behaviour during occupation, and it provided something on which 
we could base appeals. I am not going to pretend that we and the 
Germans agreed often about its interpretation, but they were 
definitely susceptible whenever it was quoted to them. It does 
provide a check on an occupying force. ‘They cannot and they do 
not flout its authority. ‘They did say that it did not apply to certain 
circumstances to which we claimed it did apply, but they did not 
openly defy it. They did not, except perhaps once, say: ‘We agree 
that International Law says we can’t, but we are going to all the 
same.’ Our position in this island was unique. We were a small 
community under the German Army, cut off from the rest of the 
world. ‘The Hague Convention is real and solid. When you have 
it on your side, you feel less alone. It is something of civilization 
which war with all its brutality cannot expel. At the time of the 
Occupation it was made clear to them beyond all shadow of 
misunderstanding that while we had no option but to accept their 
presence we were and we intended to remain loyal subjects o! 
his Majesty the King of England. I am not aware that this stand- 
point was ever challenged by them, though its implications led to 
more than one difference of opinion.”’ 

The existence of the German paper currency proved to be a 
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thorny problem for the Committee. There was no doubt that the 
Black Market was caused by the flood of paper money let loose in 
the Island by the German invading forces. 

Jurat Leale next gave an account of the efforts made to get in 
touch with the Red Cross. ‘The reason was as follows: ““What we 
really wanted was to make a contact with the outside world. We 
always had to visualize that some day we might have to face worse 

onditions. In short, the advantages of having a neutral observer, 
either permanently over here or fully cognisant of our problems 
and difficulties, became more apparent as time passed, and it was 
this, rather than relief from a particular situation, that we had in 
mind When the invasion of Normandy began, the Germans 
acknowledged their responsibility under International Law for 
sustaining the population. Early in August the Committee were 
nformed that the island must be prepared for a six months’ siege, 
anything were needed the German authorities should be 
nformed. ‘The Committee made it clear that, even under siege 
mditions, the people’s standard of life should not fall below a 
ertain level. In October the Committee were told that if England 
refused to send food the Germans would wash their hands of 
esponsibility. A letter was sent to the General protesting, and a 
reply was received of which the followmg was a paragraph: 

With the further continuation of the siege by the Allied Forces, 

become necessary, under certain circumstances, in order to 

tain the power of resistance of the island fortresses, to draw 
the products of the country and on its stocks, without any other 
msideration and contrary to.the moderation hitherto shown. All 


nsideration for the besieged also disappears in the case of 
ng activities. In such cases, the besieger alone bears the 
nsibility for his compatriots.” 


‘THE SHORTAGE OF Foop 


yermans began to requisition potatoes, Jurat Leale 

them on October 31, 1944. His own words described the 

by which he was actuated: ““When I wrote that letter | 
might do good by reminding them — in all sincerity 

ile their opinion of us might have for us awkward immediate 

uences, in the long run our opinion of them was going 

vastly more important than their opinion of us: that ulti- 

1umanity would judge between us. The letter had not the 

effect. However, our duty became plainer and plainer; 

emphasize and to emphasize again that the island simply 

ontinue to work on its rations; that we were heading 

ollapse, and that for this state of affairs they must 

the responsibility. As we often said to them, ‘‘We cannot 
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prevent you taking our roots or potatoes, but we want to point out 
to you without any shadow of doubt or misunderstanding that 
the consequences of your action are going to be that men simply 
will not be able to work.’’ His next words described the attitude 
of the-German authorities: “Actually I believe that the true 
position can best be described by saying that at that time there 
were two schools of thought among the high German officers in 
Guernsey. There were those who would have resisted to the 
utmost without paying attention to consequent sufferings among 
the population, and there were those who would have allowed the 
sufferings as a factor in deciding the length of the siege. The 
disquietening thing was that one felt that the former class had the 
ear of their Government, and indeed one had an uneasy suspicion 
that not the least of their duties was to keep watchful eyes open 
for any wavering on the part of the latter class, who were somewhat 
under suspicion.” 

When the Nazi Vice-Admiral Heuffmeier took over in 
February, 1945 the task of administration was at first easier, for 
the following reason: “It worked out in this way: I have tried to 
describe to you the difficult position in which the old régime found 
itself. But the men with whom we were now dealing were free 
from this complicating embarrassment. ‘They were not under 
suspicion. They knew where they were. They were not afraid 
to take decisions even when those decisions were favourable to us, 
because they were not afraid of what others would say or think. 
They felt that their own patriotism was beyond all reproach. In 
short, they were sure of themselves. And after suffering from the 
vacillating performances of their predecessors this was something 
that we welcomed. At least we knew exactly what they were after. 
And I don’t think that they interfered for the sake of interfering. 
They interfered all right, but it wasn’t to assert their authority. 
It was for a set purpose.” 

Two questions of importance at that time were those of stealing, 
and the vegetable supply. The public attitude was worsening, 
and the troops were getting hungrier. ‘Towards the end of the 
occupation things were looking ugly. 

Jurat Leale summed up his reflections in these words: “Taking 
everything into consideration I don’t know whether we have 
fared better or worse than was expected when we stayed on here. 
I suppose it would not be untrue to say that the thing we resented 
most of all was not anything which the Germans did or did not do. 
What we hated most was their presence here in our midst; and 
that, after all, was the fortune of war. On the whole, our worst 
fears were not realized, for these were fears of excesses by the 
troops. After the first few weeks we almost forgot our pre- 
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occupation anxieties in regard to violence to our womenfolk. On 
the other hand, who but the extreme pessimists thought that we 
should have all these years of it? Which of us imagined that 
thousands and thousands of soldiers and labourers would descend 
on us and turn this place into a patchwork of forts and railways, 
and we should finish with an eleven months’ siege? I have said to 
many people and no one has disagreed with me that, while the 
suffering of some of our people during the occupation has been 
acute, what saddened me most of all was the pitiable condition of 
the foreign labourers, especially during the first eighteen months 
or so after their arrival here. To me there is something 
inexplicable, tragic, and puzzling in the fact that a proud race, 
such as the Germans most certainly are, should allow us British 
people, whom they undoubtedly respect, to witness the plight of 
these unfortunate men. 


GERMAN RESPECT FOR THE BRITISH 


“That we did not have a rougher passage is to my mind 
attributable in the main to two factors. Firstly, there is the inherent 
respect of the German for the British people. Every one of us 
who had contacts with them knows that our correct official attitude 
could have ripened into something warmer had we wished it. 
The Germans were ready; it was we who held back. What I have 
just said remains true, though I would add this in modification of 
it. The attitude which the Germans took up made life easier, and 
yet was deceptive. If they had met us with grim rudeness instead 
of courtesy, official life would have been even more difficult than 
it was. On the other hand one’s reception, particularly by those 
whom one was meeting for the first time, was such as to make one 
ipt to be over optimistic. How many Guernseymen have intimated 
that all Germans were bad with the exception of one or two with 
whom they had happened to have had personal and not unpleasant 
dealings. That is one of the peculiarities which is easily explain- 
able. ‘They knew these Germans only slightly. It is a hard saying, 
but it is important to speak the truth. In my experience Germans 
lid not improve on closer acquaintance. At the first meeting one 
was inclined to sigh with relief, but as time wore on, one dis- 

overed traits which were not initially apparent. It may be, in fact 
t very likely is, true that they came to the same conclusion about 
ne, and the real explanation is that occupied and occupiers cannot 
be expected to see eye to eye for long. Politeness could .0t over- 
ye the hard fact that the German Army was in Guernsey. 
Some would say that this politeness was merely a trick to deceive, 
but I think that this would be to take a very superficial view, as the 
lowing incident will reveal. 
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“One of the under-officers from Grange Lodge rang up Mr. 
Guillemette demanding that I pay him an immediate visit. In the 
way characteristic of the manner in which my colleagues and staff 
looked after me, Mr. Guillemette promptly refused and said that 
if the under-officer wanted to see me he could call at my office. 
There was a sharp altercation which ended by Mr. Guillemette 
breaking off the conversation with: ‘Very well, I’ll ask the Prince.’ 
Prince von Oetingen was at that time in charge up there. He did 
so put it, and well, that that particular interview never took place 
at all between the under-officer and me. I find it hard to believe 
that the Prince, in agreeing to the civilities of life was luring us on to 
our fate. The German believes in treating people according to his 
estimate of their culture. We received favoured treatment 
because we were regarded as belonging to a different order of 
civilization from, say, the Poles. 

“They were not by any means indifferent to what we thought 
about them. Often one felt that the most hopeful way of dealing 
with a situation was to make them ashamed of what they had done 
or contemplated doing. For instance, when half a dozen of our 
people were threatened with imprisonment after the Buckingham 
escape we decided that you, sir, and Mr. Martel, as representing 
the majesty of the law, were the most likely people to convince 
them that what they were threatening really was not done in the 
best circles, where Justice is something more than a name. You 
called on them, and as a result of your visit those people were not 
put in prison. 

“Here is another instance in which, if we did not get all our own 
way we did manage to improve our position by shaming them into 
acquiescence or, if you like it better, calling out the more decent 
side of them. In‘ what was, I am bound to confess, a deliberately 
chosen propitious moment from our point of view, I extracted a 
promise from the Germans that they would approve of a one 
pound ration of meat during the week we were breadless and in 
which there was no distribution of Red Cross parcels. This was 
at the time when they were making heavy requisitions on our 
livestock. I was very proud of what I had done. But as we 
suspected, this was rather too good to be true. When we came to 
the application of the promise they began to wriggle. They agreed 
to stand by their promise if we would consent to forego meat dur- 
ing the next six weeks. It didn’t take Mr. Falla and me long to 
turn that one down with a bang. The rest of the story can best be 
told from the minutes of the meeting. Our policy was to shame 
them into keeping their promise. We didn’t quite succeed, though 
we got a good advance from their first dictum, from which we 
should have benefited by next to nothing. ‘The minutes read: 
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‘Herr Schneeberger said that as the ration of 1 lb. of meat had been 
promised by Colonel von Helldorff in principle it might be issued, 
but one half would be taken from future rations, since otherwise 
too many milk producing animals would have to be slaughtered. 
Mr. Leale said that he was most disappointed in that he had never 
understood that Colonel von Helldorff would introduce any 
qualifications into his promise. He had asked for an extra ration 
to help the population over the breadless period. . . . After some 
discussion, Herr Schneeberger said that the German offer was 
that we might issue 8 oz. in addition to the 34 oz. to which the 
civilian population was entitled this week without sacrificing any 
future ration.’”’ The Jurat continued: “So we shamed them suc- 
cessively from 2 oz. extra to 4 oz. extra and to 8 oz. extra. Although 
the promise had been for 124 oz. extra we considered we had had 
a pretty good day. They never tired of telling us that they re- 
garded our wellbeing, as their responsibility, and constantly 
reminded us how they helped us in regard to imports from France. 
They hated that we should think them callous to our fate. They 
all love to be given credit for anything they do. 

‘In saying these things I am, of course, generalizing, and I am 
well aware that everyone could quote instances pointing to exactly 
the opposite conclusion. I could myself do this. None the less, 
it does remain substantially true that the Germans valued our 
opinion of them. To prove this one has only to remember how 
frequently, when impositions were forced on us, the locals shel- 
tered themselves behind those Olympians who dwell in such 
ungetatable places as Paris or Berlin and who went under the 
the general title of ‘higher authority’, or if higher authority could 
not be invoked then ‘military necessity’ was pleaded to explain 
the unexplainable. One could not resist the conclusion that 
failure to make some form of excuse would have been equivalent 
to a confession to us that they dwelt on a lower plane than we did. 
{nd this confession would seem to have been something that had 
to be avoided under any circumstances. This was most significant 
luring the days of the siege. It was constantly reiterated to us 
that if we thought more of what the Germans gave to us and less 
f what they took from us, it would be better all round. This 
ame to a head in a letter to you, sir, the contents of which you 

ere asked to convey to your colleagues and which was nothing 
more than a detailed list of the benefits bestowed on the island 
luring the latter part of 1944. It was very inaccurate. For instance, 
t said that we had received from them 4,200 tons of coal, which 
vas more than four times the amount they handed over. It said 
that we had received from them 550 tons of wheat through their 

istrumentality, which was more or less true, but omitted to 
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mention that they took back more than 200 tons of it. None the 
less, I personally held, and still hold, that the letter was from one 
angle a sincere one. ‘They were so anxious to get us to understand 
that they were being good to us that the details of the argument 
didn’t matter much. In fact, ever since the commencement of the 
Occupation the Germans were wearingly persistent in patting 
themselves on the back and urging us to show them more 
gratitude. 


ANXIETY TO BE THOUGHT WELL OF 


“Had circumstances not been so much against them, the Ger- 
mans would have liked us to regard them as fairy godmothers. 
One got this impression far too often for there to be any mistake 
about it. When Red Cross supplies were announced they were 
positively childish in their eagerness to get full share of the credit. 
Stern facts of war forced on them many réles, but it wasn’t all 
mere propaganda that made them tell the world how contented 
occupied peoples were under their rule. This conception was a 
mixture of hopeless ignorance and wishful thinking. When they’d 
deported people to Germany they insisted to us again and again 
that these would be well looked after. They repeated this so often 
that in time they seemed to convince themselves that those who 
went were lucky as against those who stayed. Some asserted 
Germany was only the route to England. The other reason 
accounting for the comparative mildness of the Occupation lies 
in the fact that our behaviour gave them no excuse for severity. 

“In our own Commentary on the Hague Convention we read: 
‘If, contrary to the duty of the inhabitants to remain peaceful, 
hostile acts are committed by individual inhabitants, a belligerent 
is justified in requiring the aid of the population to prevent their 
recurrence and in serious and urgent cases in resorting to reprisals.’ 
The word ‘reprisal’ has an ugly sound, and indeed denotes an 
ugly thing, from the cruder forms of which we have been free. 
The behaviour of the people has, except for a few isolated instances, 
been seemly, sensible, realistic, and in harmony with the rules 
of International Law. Ours has been, indeed, an Occupation in 
which neither side went to spectacular extremes. When one hears 
in other places of war criminals and Quislings and the Gestapo 
as being its chief actors one rather heaves a sigh of relief that ours 
wasn’t that sort of an occupation. We shall associate the occupa- 
tion with hunger and cold and homelessness rather than with 
dramatic arrests and sensational sentences, when one’s heart 
beats faster with apprehension at the very thought of a German 
court. If one were to describe the Occupation as a reign of terror, 
one might well lay oneself open to a charge of exaggeration. It 
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would be truer to say that though we did not go in daily fear of 
our lives, we could never escape far from the anxiety arising out of 
the feeling of insecurity for our homes and our belongings and our 
liberties. On the whole, it would probably be truer to associate 
it with requisition orders than with the nails on the jack boot. 
We could never during our waking moments escape from the uc'y 
fact that our island was occupied by German troops, yet I do not 
think that generally speaking we were sickened by brutalities nor, 
except in spasmodic outbursts, did we hear much of the rattling 
of the sword of the Prussian bully. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE GERMAN OPINION OF THEM 


‘It is not for me to say whether or not I have succeeded in the 
immensely difficult task which I undertook at the behest of the 
States, but I am going to confess that I take pride in the fact that 
when the German General wrote accusing me of causing trouble 
between the occupied and the occupiers you, Mr. Bailiff, were 
kind enough to defend me in the following words: “You must 
know that Jurat Leale, President of the Controlling Committee, 
shares with me responsibility for the administration of the island, 
and that, as the signatures would suggest, our letter of the 21st 
was written by Jurat Leale and myself in collaboration. His 
sense of justice is so well known to all who come into contact with 
him, civilian and German alike, that I cannot bring myself to 
believe that your mention of an adviser who disregards past 
German efforts on our behalf refers to him.’ As your words were 
never commented on further, one can only conclude that the 
General was referring to me. Others than myself must decide how 
far | merited your words, but at least I can say this quite humbly; 
in that paragraph you did put your finger on an ideal which I 

ilways had before me. I say unblushingly that I never held the 
opinion that it didn’t matter a scrap what the Germans thought 
bout us. T ~e view may have been excusable, but it wasn’t very 
r-seeing. I always remembered that some day the war would be 

r and a relationship other than war would have to be established 
etween our own country and Germany. I could not see any 
lvantage, either future or immediate, in the Germans who were 
ere harbouring unkind thoughts about us. If Germans left here 
elieving that we were a just people, that would be a real point 
ined. I do not know how many Germans passed through our 
sland during the Occupation. Tens, probably hundreds of 
ousands. What did those men think of us? What kind of 
ports did they take back with them about the British people who 
ive been living in the islands? I like to feel that those who came 
here with a respect for the nation to which we belong found no 
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reason to lose that respect, and those who came with their hearts 
full of hatred for us had cause to think again. If I am right, I say 
again that if Guernsey has been able to do but little in winning the 
war, she may, by her behaviour towards the foes of her country, 
have made a real contribution to the future peace of the world. 
That is something of which I, at all events, am not ashamed. 

“‘Now that it is possible to see the Occupation as a whole and to 
get its various phases and events into a true perspective, without 
allowing the anxieties and worries of the moment to destroy the 
picture, it is our duty to do some hard thinking. Spectators, they 
say, see most of the game. That is as may be, but probably the 
most shrewd of all spectators is the player as he, in reflection, lives 
the game over again when the final whistle has gone and he is at 
ease. What I have in mind is really a very sobering thought. It is 
this: these islands are the only British territory to have been occu- 
pied by German troops. We and we alone of Britishers can from 
personal experience speak of the time when German soldiers have 
lived among us. This may well give us the right to be heard when 
the future relations between our own country and the Reich come 
to be determined. There may be a temptation to-day to magnify 
our sufferings. Let us beware of hasty statements. We kept our 
heads while the Germans were with us. We must keep them if we 
are questioned about their treatment of us. It will not help to 
preserve international peace in future days, if, on the one hand, we 
slur over all the difficulties and speak only of the exemplary 
behaviour of the average German soldier. Nor, on the other hand, 
shall we be giving a true picture if without any qualifications we 
make particular and unpleasant happenings the basis for sweeping 
generalizations. We know how they behaved to us when they first 
arrived as the conquerors of the greater part of western Europe, 
we saw them as they passed from attack to defence, and they were 
with us when their army was being rolled back to their own fron- 
tiers and beyond; when they were like flotsam which the high tide 
had left behind it. So let us weigh our words carefully. A mass of 
evidence will doubtless come from all over Europe, and from that 
evidence statesmen wil! draw conclusions vital to the peace of the 
world. We may have to supply our quota. Our experience places 
on us a responsibility.” 

He ended by paying a tribute to all those who had served the 
island during the occupation. 
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